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MONDAY, APRIL 16, 1956 


UnitTep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE Arr ForcE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee (consisting of Senators Symington, Jackson, 
Ervin, Saltonstall, and Duff) met, pursuant to call, at 10:35 a. m., 
in the Old Supreme Court Chamber, United States Capitol Building 
Senator Stuart Symington (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Symington (presiding), Jackson, Ervin, and Duff. 

Also present: Senator Welker; Fowler Hamilton, general counsel; 
Ramsay D. Potts, Jr., associate general counsel; Fred B. Rhodes, 
assistant to Senator Saltonstall; and Edward C. Welsh, assistant to 
Senator Symington. 

Senator Symineron. We will now call to order the Subcommittee on 
the Air Force of the Senate Committee on Armed Services 

The primary purpose of these hearings is to further the cause of 
permanent world peace. 

It is now generally agreed that the best opportunity for the attain- 
ment of peace lies through fully inspected, reliably enforced, substan- 
tially total disarmament. 

In our opinion, however, that goal has little chance of success unless 
negotiations with the Communists are conducted from a basis of 
relative strength instead of from one of relative weakness, because 
history shows that the Communist leaders, dedicated to the creed of 
atheism, respect only power. 

I say ‘“‘relative strength,” but I believe that there is no reason why 
this great country of ours cannot be clearly superior to the Communists 
in military power—so superior indeed that the Communists will never 
dare start a war. 

As stated by Senator Richard Russell, the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Armed Services, at the time he appointed this 
subcommittee, it is now our duty— 
to examine into the condition and progress of the Department of the Air Force 
and ascertain if present policies, legislative authority. and appropriations are 
adequate to maintain a force capable of carrying out its assigned mission. 

In discharging its responsibilities, the subcommittee will necessarily 
study each of the significant elements of the Air Force. The inquiry, 
however, will be focused primarily upon one fundamental question: 
Are the present and planned strengths of the United States Air Fore e 
adequate to preserve the peace through the deterrence of aggression? 

Although the Air Force is but a single element in our total military 
defense, it is a vital element, and the one upon which, under our.direc- 
tive, the subcommittee will concentrate. 
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Some phases of the committee’s study may require the cloak of 
secrecy. In such cases, the committee will hold closed hearings. It 
will then publish, as promptly as possible, accounts of the closed 
sroceedings as they have been censored by representatives of the 
Depetiaant of Defense. 

In the interest of getting as much information to the public as 
expeditiously as possible, the committee will, in the first instance, 
accept the Department of Defense censor’s views on secrecy. 

At a later stage, however, the committee will raise any questions 
it may have as to the propriety of the censorship of any particular 
information obtained in closed hearings, with a view to obtaining the 
declassification of such information from the original classifying 
authority. 

It may make for clarity if we now outline briefly how this investiga- 
tion has been organized. 

Information is being obtained in two ways. Some is being gathered 
by the committee staff, from many sources, including particularly 
the Department of Defense. 

Information will also be obtained through interrogation of witnesses. 

The committee has been fortunate in obtaining as its counsel an 
outstanding lawyer, Mr. Fowler Hamilton. 

Thanks to the assistance of the distinguished Senate Majority 
Leader, Senator Lyndon Johnson, chairman of the Military Prepared- 
ness Investigating Subcommittee of the Armed Services Committee, 
the committee has obtained from the staff of that committee the 
services of four experienced investigators and analysts. The latter 
have already been engaged for many weeks in the collection of data. 

These hearings will be divided into four phases. 

The first phase will include witnesses eminently qualified to testify 
as to developments in the military situation since the end of World 
War II. It is in the light of these developments that an appraisal of 
our Air Force must be made. 

These witnesses will be men who held positions of great responsi- 
bility during the decade in question, and who observed and studied 
these developments at first hand. 

The second phase of the hearings will have to do with an examina- 
tion of the present and prospective airpower of the Communists. 
Information on this subject will be presented the committee by those 
best qualified to supply it. 

The third phase will be devoted to testimony about the present and 
prospective position of United States airpower with respect to all 
major elements which affect oe power. In this phase, special em- 
phasis will be placed upon: The Air Force commands; (2) base 
structure; (3) Faisilibl (4) adereatinnbd and operations; (5) pro- 
curement of aircraft and overall logistics; (6) Reserve Forces; and 
(7) research and development, including guided and ballistic missiles. 

The committee will be concerned with such matters as the amount 
and quality of the various types of our aircraft; rates of aircraft pro- 
duction; present and prospective inventories of aircraft; the number 
and distribution of bases; the availability of technical personnel ; the 
types, characteristics and production of guided and ballistic missiles ; 
and principal research and development. projects in the field of. air 
power in general. 
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The fourth and final phase of the hearings will embrace an appraisal 
of the capability of our Air Force to discharge its mission in the light 
of what is known about the strength of the Communists. 

Attention will be given such questions as limitations of planes, 
personnel, funds, and other resources of the Air Force, factors that 
determine those limitations, whether in our opinion the limitations 
are reasonable, whether they unduly restrict the ability of the Air 
Force to carry out its assigned missions; and, if any inadvisable re- 
strictions appear, what measures should be taken to correct such 
conditions. 

During this last phase the witnesses will include senior officials, 
civilian and military, responsible for making policy decisions which 
determine the size, shape, and strength of the Air Force. At this 
time it is also planned to call before the committee other distinguished 
experts, to obtain the benefit of their views on the basis of the facts 
developed. 

These plans will enable the committee to reach its conclusions on 
the subjects at hand, and to make any recommendations considered 
advisable. 

Senator Durr. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Symineton. Senator Duff. 

Senator Durr. Mr. Chairman, I did not receive your statement 
until sometime this morning and, if I may, when it is received, I 
would like to read into the record a statement representing the 
minority, if that is in order. 

Senator SyMINGTON. Senator, would you like to read that now? 

Senator Durr. No, sir, because it has been dictated but has not 
arrived, by reason of the fact that I did not have an opportunity until 
about an hour ago to do it. But it will be here most anytime; and, 
at your convenience, I would like to read it. 

Senator Symrnevon. The Chair would be very glad to have the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania put anything into the 
record at this time that he would like. 

Senator Durr. I have the statement now. 

(The following statement was not read, but was inserted in the 
record at this point :) 

At the outset I would like to offer a word of praise for our chairman in the 
judgment he has shown in the selection of our witnesses for today. Both are men 
of genius and both have in the past served this Nation with ability and outstand- 
ing bravery. I want to pay my tribute to them and give them a warm welcome. 

Since I am sure that the public will be entitled to know of the past achieve- 
ments and present positions of our witnesses, may I ask, Mr. Chairman, that, 
following the introduction of each witness, there be placed in the record, at that 
point, a complete biography of the witness so that the public will know the 
outstanding caliber of people who are being selected for appearance in this most 
important Investigation. 

| am interested to note that the chairman has asked all of us to free ourselves 
of views we have previously held. For myself, I confess this is a somewhat 
difficult task. I am sure that it will be for our chairman, who has been associated 
with aircraft problems since 1941, and who has served his country ably in the 
past in the Army Air Force; and later, after unification, in the same capacity, 
directing the United States Department of the Air Force. 

Likewise, since he has come to the Senate he has shown himself to be an alert 
and articulate advocate of airpower. I commend him for his position. He and 
all of us want to get the facts. 

There is one point which I want to make with all the force I can muster—and 
that is, what is involved here is the security of the Nation. In our system of 
government, the people must be told the facts. I strongly believe the American 
people are entitled to them. 
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At the same time, the Soviet intelligence forces must not be assisted by any 
carelessness on the part of either the committee or witnesses who appear before it. 
Therefore, it is my earnest request that those charged with maintaining our Na- 
tion’s military security be given the job of determining what military and technical 
matter should not be publicly revealed in the course of these hearings. 

In my opinion, this committee should avail itself of the guidance of those in 
our military establishment who are skilled in evaluating what facts should be 
kept secret so as not to assist the enemy. 

Next, I want to raise a point for myself and my Republican colleague, Senator 
Leverett Saltonstall, who has been called out of town today Both of us feel 
that the Nation cannot be given a true understanding of our airpower without a 
consideration of the capability of our naval air arm. 

This striking force has an atomic capability, and its strategic value must be 
considered by any full inquiry into the subject. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that our agenda be enlarged to inclide these considerations 

Lastly, let me say that I think it is well we are going into the matter of guided 
missiles. We can render great service to the American people if we clear up the 
general confusion on this subject. We should strive to set the missile program in 
its proper perspective. 

I, for one, am horrified by the knowledge that one day—perhaps not too far off— 
nations will have within easy reach the means of raining total destruction on entire 
civilian populations and pulverizing cities with little or no warning. 

But we must be realistic and practical. As our good friend, General Bradley, 
said on January 27, 1950, ‘‘We must allow the scientist to carry his discovery to 
its ultimate perfection, no matter how fearsome the result may be * * *. No 
man should withhold his discovery because he fears the use to which it will be put.” 

All of our services have now and are expanding their missile capability. Any 
rounded appraisal of our military strength must necessarily include all these 
elements. 

This committee is dedicated to the task of doing a thorough job here. We will 
tell the people—the American people—everything we can. 


Senator SymineTton. The first witness this morning will be Gen. 
Walter Bedell Smith. General Smith? 

General Smith, you do solemnly swear that the testimony you are 
about to give before this subcommittee of the Committee on Armed 
Services of the Senate of the United States will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

General Smiru. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF GEN. WALTER BEDELL SMITH 


Senator Symincton. Will you sit down, sir. At this point | 
would like inserted a résumé of your outstanding contributions to this 
Nation. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Gen. Walter Bedell Smith was born in Indianapolis, Ind., on October 5, 1895, 
the son of William Long and Ida Frances (Bedell) Smith. He married Mary 
Eleanor Cline, of Indianapolis, on July 1, 1917. 

General Smith began his military career in 1910 as a private in the Indiana 
National Guard. By 1917, when he entered the officers’ training camp at Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, he had advanced through the noncommissioned-officer ranks 
to the grade of first sergeant. 

He was commissioned a second lieutenant in the Officers’ Reserve Corps on 
November 27, 1917, and moved through the successive commissioned ranks to 
general in the Army of the United States on July 1, 1951. He received his com- 
mission in the Regular Army as a first lieutenant of Infantry on September 23, 
1920, with rank from July 1, 1920. His permanent rank as a major general on 
the Regular list dates from March 29, 1942. 

Upon graduation from the officers’ training camp in November 1917, the 
general was assigned to the 39th Infantry of the 4th Division and served with 
this unit in France in 1918. Following the war, he spent 6 years in the normal 
Infantry command and staff assignments with the 379th Infantry Regiment, 2d 
Infantry Regiment, and the 12th Infantry Brigade. 
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In April 1925 he was detailed to the Bureau of the Budget where he served 4 
vears, first as assistant to the Chief Coordinator and later as executive officer 
aud Deputy Chief Coordinator of Budget. In April 1929 he was ordered to the 
Philippine Islands for a 2-vear tour of duty with the 45th Infantry Regiment at 
Fort William McKinley. 

He was returned to the United States in March 1931 to attend the advanced 
course of the Infantry School at Fort Benning,.Ga. Upon graduation in 1932 he 
was assigned as secretary of the Infantry School and served in this capacity until 
August 1933 when he was ordered to Fort Leavenworth, Kans., to attend the 
Command and General Staff School. In August 1936 he was selected to attend 
the Army War College, in Washington, D. C., and upon graduation he returned 
to the Infantry School at Fort Benning for an additional 2 years as a member 
of the staff and faculty. 

In October 1939 General Smith was appointed to the War Department General 
Staff in Washington, where he served first as assistant secretary and later as 
secretary to the General Staff dwing the critical period between October 1939 
and January 1942. In February 1942 he was appointed secretary to the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff in Washington. 

In September 1942 General Smith became chief of staff in the European theater 
of operations, and shortly thereafter was appointed chief of staff to Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower in the north African theater. When SHAEF (Supreme Head- 
quarters Allied Expeditionary Forces) was organized on January 1, 1944, General 
Smith was appointed as chief of staff of this Headquarters and remained in this 
capacity until the end of the war. On behalf of the Supreme Commander, he 
signed the instruments effecting the surrender of Italy and Germany. 

In February 1946 he was appointed Ambassador to the Soviet Union, remaining 
in a military status during this assignment. His resignation as Ambassador was 
accepted by the President on March 25, 1949. 

From April 1949 to October 1950 he served as commanding general of the United 
States First Army with headquarters on Governors Island in New York City. 

In October 1950, General Smith was appointed by President Truman as Director 
of Central Intelligence and took the oath of office on October 7, 1950. 


DECORATIONS 
United States 
Distinguished Service Medal (with two Oak Leaf Clusters). 
Distinguished Service Medal (Navy). 
Legion of Merit. 
Bronze Star Medal. 
Foreign 
Knight Grand Cross, Order of the British Empire. 
Knight Grand Cross, Order of the Lions of the Netherlands. 
Grand Cross, Order of the Crown of Belgium. 
Knight Grand Cross, Order of the Crown of Oak of Luxembourg. 
Knight Commander, Order of the Bath (United Kingdom). 
Grand Office, Order of the Legion of Honor (France). 
Grand Officer, Order of Glory, Nishtan Iftikar (Tunisia). 
Grand Officer, Order of Ouissan Alouite (Morocco). 
Grand Officer, Order of Military Merit (Brazil). 
Grand Officer, Polonia Restituta (Poland). 
Silver Cross, Virtuti Militari (Poland). 
Cavalier First Class, Order of Kutuzov (Russia). 
Croix de Guerre (with Star), France, 1918. 
Croix de Guerre (with Palm), Belgium, 1944. 
Croix de Guerre (with Palm), Czechoslovakia, 1945. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Eisenhower’s Six Great Decisions, Saturday Evening Post, 1945. 
My Three Years in Moscow, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1950. 





Senator Syminetron. General Smith, before we go into your testi- 
mony there is one point which is so important it should be mentioned 
now, even though I am sure it is already generally understood. 

That point is: Why are hearings like this necessary? What is their 
place in our form of government? 
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Under our Constitution, an investigation of this character is the 
means by which the people, through their elected representatives, can 
obtain that knowledge necessary to exercise judgment on matters of 
national importance—in this case, the adequacy of our airpower. 

Everybody knows that our Government is a government of checks 
and balances. These hearings represent the practical operation of 
that system. 

Before I turn the witness over to counsel I would like to express to 
you my deep appreciation for your coming before this committee this 
morning. 

General Smith has been one of the great public servants of the 
United States. He was former chief of staff to General Eisenhower, 
he was our Ambassador to Russia, and later on, although he wanted to 
retire to private life, he agreed to become the Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency. 

In my opinion, this country has no finer public servant. 

General, we welcome you this morning. 

General Smiru. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Durr. Mr. Chairman, might I, as representing the minority, 
in every way express accord with your appraisal of this distinguished 
witness. 

General Smira. Thank you, Senator ne 

Mr. Hamiuron. General Smith, please, sir, before your testimony 
if the committee please, I should like the rec a to show that General 
Smith is appearing here today to give testimony pursuant to a subpena 
that has been served upon him. 

Now, General, the first question I should like to ask you, if you 
will, please, sir, briefly to review the principal positions that. you have 
held since the end of World War II. 

General Smiru. In 1945, Mr. Hamilton, I was chief of staff in 
Europe, and then returned for duty on the Army General Staff. 

In 1946 to 1949, | was Ambassador in the Soviet Union. 

In 1949 and 1950, I commanded the First Army. 

In 1950 to 1953, Director of Central Intelligence. 

1953 to 1954, Under Secretary of State. 

Mr. Haminron. Thank you, sir. 

Now, General, I should like to ask you, in light of that background, 
if you would describe, please, briefly for the committee what, in your 
view, were the salient features of the world situation at the end of 
World War II insofar as they might bear upon our defense situation. 

General Smirx, Briefly, Mr. Hamilton, Germany and Japan, two 
previously strong countries at the periphery of the Soviet Union, 
were conquered and disorganized; the principal Allies of the United 
States were exhausted, and they faced serious and difficult problems 
of rehabilitation of their economy. 

The Soviet. Union, in particular, suffered prolonged and extensive 
damage, and while it had a great, possibly the greatest, land army in 
the world, it had a nace navy, very little offensive airpower and, 
as we supposed, its economy w ould require years of rehabilitation. 

The United States, on the other hand, had military might and 
industrial power much greater than at any time in its history, and, of 
course, that includes the then monopoly of the atomic bomb. 

Mr. Hamittron. And that last point you regard as a very important 
point, do you, General? 
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General Smiru. I do. 

Mr. Hamitton. What would you say, General, was the view 
generally prevailing in our Government at the end of World War II 
as to Russia’s industrial potential? 

General Smiru. I can’t speak authoritatively. I can only give my 
personal opinion as to what view prevailed in our Government. 

[t was realized, I believe, that Russia had enormous resources in 
raw materials and in manpower. It was generally, and I think 
correctly at that time, believed that Russian industry was much less 
far advanced than that of the Western powers. 

It was also estimated, somewhat less accurately, I think now, that 
it would take her a long time to overcome the damage that she suffered 
during the war. 

Mr. Hamitron. What would you say, General, was the view gen- 
erally prevailing in our Government at that time as to Russia’s ca- 
pacity in the field of scientific invention, and scientific development, 
and scientific research, in such fields as scientific weapons like ther- 
monuclear weapons, jet aircraft, and other similar scientific weapons? 

General Smirx. Again, I can’t state authoritatively. I can only 
vive my personal estimate of the view which then prevailed. 

\Ily impression is that the excellence of the top level of Soviet 
science was fully recognized, but it was estimated that there were 
relatively few top-level scientists. 1t was also generally estimated, I 
believe, that below this thin crust of first-rate scientists and engi- 
neers, there was a very great shortage of technically trained people, 
particularly those with practical ability. 

There was much evidence to support such estimates, I think. It 
seems logical to have concluded that the Soviet Union would have very 
serious difficulties in rehabilitating its industry or in catching up with 
us in such fields as thermonuclear development. 

I myself, and I believe a great many others, underestimated the 
ability of the Soviet Union to overcome these handicaps. You must 
remember that an authoritarian dictatorship which can disregard 
public opinion, and which has only one political party, can concentrate 
its resources on any objective, almost regardless of other considera- 
tions. 

I might give you an example from the military point of view. 

During a conference with Mr. Stalin, who liked to think of himself 
as a strategist, he spoke rather sarcastically of our estimate at the 
beginning of hostilities, of their hostilities with Germany, and I 
admitted at that time that I was one of those who believed that the 
Soviet Army would be destroyed in about 6 months. 

[ gave him my reasons for that estimate. His reply was, “You 
weren’t wrong in your low opinion of the Red army as it existed at 
that time. Where you made your mistake was in failing to estimate 
the rapidity with which we could build another and much more effec- 
tive army and air force.”’ 

What I want to emphasize there is the time factor. As you know, 
they did it, and they did it with great rapidity. 

Mr. Hamiron. And you attribute, do you, General, their power to 
do that to the extent to which they could exercise coercion free from 
the kinds of restraints that exist in a Western country? 

General Smiru. Largely that. 
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Mr. Hamitron. I would like, if I may, General, to pursue for a 
few minutes the point that you made about our estimate that they 
had at the top a thin crust of scientific personnel of great competence, 
and to ask you whether, in the light of hindsight, so to speak, our 
estimate that they lacke d below that thin crust of original thinkers, 
engineers and technicians adequate to turn inventions promptly into 
product, was a correct estimate or not? 

General Smitru. I think it was correct at that time. 

Mr. Hamittron. Would you say that the situation has changed 
since then? 

General Smit. I think the situation has changed very greatly. 

Mr. Hamittron. In what respects would you say it has changed, 
General? 

General Smiru. I think it has changed because I think that they 
have produced a great many quite competent engineers; in fact, | 
have read recently that their production of competent engineers 
exceeds ours. 

Mr. Hamitron. To what factors in their system would you attribute 
their power to make that astounding growth in their engineering 
potential, so to speak? 

General Smiru. Well, the primary fact is, again, that they can dis- 
regard public opinion, and that the »y have the power to induce a young 
man who may have engineering talent or scientific skill, to pursue any 
line of effort that they: want. 

Mr. Hamitron. What would be your judgment, if you have a 
judgment, General, as to the power of Russia to keep abreast of us in 
the production of trained scientific personnel, assuming that they 
would desire to do so? 

General] Smirx. I would think that they could. 

Mr. Hamitton. And what would be your opinion as to the power 
of Russia to keep abreast of us in the field of research and deve lopme nt 
with respect to scientific weapons, assuming they desired to do so? 

General Smiru. In those areas where they wished to concentrate, 
and for reasons which I have already given, I believe they have that 
power. 

Mr. Hamixron. General, would you care to express any opinion as 
to what the impact upon our military defense situation has been, of 
the development of Russian power in the fields that you have de- 
scribed, the field of scientific weapons, and so forth? 

General Surru. Will you restate that question, please, sir? 

Mr. Hamitton. Yes. What I am trying to get at is this As to 
whether you would care to express any opinion as to how the develop- 
ment of Russian potential in the field of scientific weapons over the 
past 10 years has affected our own military situation. 

General feats Well, of course, it has intensified our problem 
greatly. 

Mr. Haminron. In what respects would you say, sir? 

General Smiru. The situation which existed at the end of the war, 
and which I described, left us in a much stronger position vis-a-vis 
Russia than we have been at any time since. 

As they closed the gap, our problem increased. Now, the details 
of the problem would have to be developed by people who are-much 
more familiar with the actual situation than 1. 

Mr. Hamitton. When you say “the closing of the gap,’’ would it be 
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fair to say that what you meant was, as they closed the gap between 
our superiority in the fields of technical development and their own 
power in the same fields, insofar as it relates to scientific weapons? 

General Smitu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Haminton. And by “scientific weapons,’ would you have in 
mind such things as thermonuclear weapons, long-range delivery 
systems, radar, electronics, and other matters of that kind? 

General Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Hamiuron. I believe there is one point, perhaps, General, that 
I have not covered, although I think the answer may be clear from 
the testimony you have given, and that is: What would your opinion 
be as to their capacity to train people, not only to develop scientific 
weapons, but to use them? Because I think it a clear assumption 
from your testimony that you need a reasonably highly trained soldier 
or sailor or airman to use these weapons; and I wondered if you had 
any views as to the capacity of Russia to train a technical military 
force, so to speak, 

General Smirn. My belief is that it is as good as that of any Western 
nation 

Mr. Hamivron. Including our own? 

General Smrra. Including our own. 

{ will tell you why I think that. When I was in the Soviet Union, 
our Badger engineers were engaged in the reconstruction of some of 
the big hydroelectric installations on the Dneprostroi. 

Mr. Hamitron. “Badger engineers’; 's that the name of an engi- 
neering company? 

General Smiru. That is a firm. 

Mr. Hamitron. Presumably they had a contract with the Russian 
Government. 

General Smiru. They had a contract with the Soviet Government. 
They were doing 3 of those big installations, and the Soviet engineers 
were working on 2. 

At that time, without very much reason for it, | had come to the 
conclusion that the graduate of the Soviet technical school might be 
the equivalent of a boy in this country who had had 4 years of a 

technical high school and possibly a year or 2 of engineering at college. 

[ was visited by the head of the group of our Badger engineers on 
one occasion, and I asked him if that were true; and he said, “By no 
means. We find that the product, the young product, of the Soviet 
engineering school is theoretically just as good as the best we turn out.” 

Mr. Haminron. By “theoretical,’’ General, you mean his grasp of 
theory ‘ 

General Smiru. Yes, his grasp of theory. 

He said, “For example, these young Soviet engineers can take a 
complex American-drawn blueprint of a complicated electrical installa- 
tion, and interpret it without any difficultv whatever. Their one lack 
is in practical application. But that is something which, of course, 
can be overcome.” 

Mr. Hamibvon. Turning now, General, to the question of military 
personnel, that is, the enlisted, if one could use that word about the 
Russian armed services, the noncommissioned personnel, I suppose 
‘here has been, as a result of these technological developments over 
these years, the need to have the soldier, the sailor and the airman, so 
to speak, trained in the use of technical weapons in a way that didn’t 
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exist, say, before the First World Wer or between the First World 
War and the Second; or is that a fair inference from what you say‘ 

General Smirn. That need certainly exists. I am not able to sts ite 
from personal observation the extent to which the Soviet Union has 
overcome it or has met the problem, but I can say this: that if they 
develop or if they train, let’s say, noncommissioned technicians in the 
higher grades, they won’t have any trouble keeping them; and I think 
that when you talk to some of our senior air officers, you will develop 
the fact that one of their grave worries is their ability to hold onto 
highly trained technical people. 

Mr. Hamivron. You say the Russians won't have any problem 
about keepimg a man in the army? 

General Smirx. | don’t think so. They never have yet had any 
problem in keeping the properly qualified people on the jobs that they 
wanted them to work at. 

Mr. Haminron, Mr. Chairman, I wonder if at this point—TI have 
reached a point in my interrogation of the General where the members 
of the committee might care to ask questions before I proceed. 

Senator SyMINGTON. Senator Jackson? 

Senator Jackson. Well, General, would you say that, so far as the 
United States is concerned, our trump card in most of our wars has 
been our great industrial supremacy? 

General Smiru. Yes, it has. 

Senator Jackson, And would you say that the period, particularly, 
since the end of World Wer I, in the Soviet U sods could be describe d 
as one in which the Soviets have been bent and determined to seize 
that trump card of ours, our industrial and technical supremacy, by 
building up their industry and their technology? 

General SmirH. They have, indeed. They have concentrated and 
they have had the ability to concentrate on increasing their heavy 
industrial production; and for that, to that end, they hay °, when they 
desire to do so, been able to ignore public opinion, and allow light 
industry to go short. 

They can ignore the wishes of the man in the street.. If he wants to 
buy another suit of clothes or a cooking pot, he can go short, if it is 
necessary, for them to concentrate on heavy industry. 

There was a brief period, you will recall, about a year and a half 
ago, when they announced their intention to increase their light in- 
dustry. They withdrew from that position very shortly thereafter 
and made public announcement of the fact that heavy industry took 
priority. 

Senator Jackson. That was the so-called Malenkov period? 

General SmirH. It was. 

Senator Jackson. And when Malenkov was demoted, the policies 
of that period were terminated? 

General Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. And while Stalin is now being debunked as the 
great hero, the truth of the matter is that the Stalin policies remain 
insofar as industry is concerned. Stalin also believed in heavy in- 
dustry, the concentration in that area; and this collective, so-called 
oligare hy which is now operating is ac ‘tually following Stalin’s think- 
ing insofar as industry is concerned; is that correct? 

General Sarra. I believe so, Senator. 
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Senator Jackson. Well, to follow through, then, the Soviets since 
the end of the war have been out to overcome our industrial and 
technical supremacy. They have been quite successful in that field, 
have they not? 

General Samira. So far as I can tell from what I read, they have. 

Senator Jackson. And at the end of World War II, we had a 
monopoly of the atomic bomb and the means of delivering that bomb 
to targets in many places throughout the world; is that correct? 

General Smit. That is, as far as I know. 

Senator Jackson. I am speaking now, of course, of public informa- 
tion. 

And in the period since 1949, the Soviets, starting in August of 
1949, were able, first to break the monopoly on atomic weapons, the 
so-called fission bomb; is that correct? 

General Smiru. I happened to be in the Bolshoi Theater when 
Molotov made the announcement that the atomic bomb was no 
longer secret. 

Of course, the theater was crowded, and there was wild applause. 
I interpreted that statement to mean that they had arrived at a 
laboratory solution. 

Senator Jackson. That was about 1947, I believe. 

General Smitu. No, it was 1948, as I recall it. 

Senator JacKsON. 1948. 

General Smita. But the explosion, their first—at least, the first 
test that was detected and announced in the newspapers—occurred 
relatively shortly thereafter. 

Senator Jackson. In about August, I think, of 1949. 

General Smiru. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. Following that point, isn’t it a fact that the 
Soviets have followed a sort of a premeditated plan of indicating in 
advance what they are going to do in the military field? 

To refresh your recollection, it is my understanding that Mr. 
Malenkov, in July or August of 1953, while addressing the Supreme 
Soviet, indicated at that meeting that the Soviets had achieved a 
thermonuclear bomb. 

It is my further recollection that the Atomic Energy Commission, 
just a short time thereafter, a matter of days or weeks, announced 
that the Soviets had exploded a thermonuclear weapon. 

General Smiru. I think that is correct, Senator; and it has happened 
often enough to sound the warning that statements like that are not 
to be taken lightly, nor are they to be underestimated. 

Senator Jackson. Not to be taken in the usual propaganda vein of 
the Soviets. We know that they make a lot of statements which are 
false; but they have been reasonably accurate in this field of pre- 
dicting—I say ‘‘in this field,’ I am talking about military weapons, 
new weapons systems—they have not tended to overstate their claims, 
generally speaking? . 

General Smiru. So far as I know, in statements of that kind and of 
that importance, they have not overstated them. 

Senator Jackson. Maybe you recall a story that appeared in the 
newspapers sometime between Christmas and New Years, I believe 
it was thef26th or 27th of last December to the effect that Mr. Bulganin 
in an address to the Supreme Soviet referred to their long-range 
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rockets, and other delivery systems, that could reach the United 
States and elsewhere. Do you recall that? 

General Samira. I recall it in general. I don’t know specifically, 
nor do I recall that he specifically stated that they had a long-range 
rocket which would reach the United States, but it was a menacing 
statement. 

Senator Jackson. Yes. I don’t recall, either, that he said reach 
to the United States. He said long-range rockets, which could be a 
ballistic missile or a guided missile. 

[t was quite evident, however, that he was referring to a delivery 
system which involved rockets, ballistic missiles or guided missiles. 
[t could have included any of those. 

General Smirn. Yes, that is correct. 

Senator Jackson. And based on the general behavior of the 
Soviets in this field, and the statements that they have made, I take 
it that you would feel that we should not take those statements lightly, 
as just plain Soviet propaganda, as we might take it in other fields 
where they are trying to propagandize other people? 

General Samira. I would not take them lightly, Senator, particularly 
since we have evidence to indicate they have been working intensively 
in those fields. 

Senator Jackson. To summarize, then, since the end of the war 
the Soviets have been able to break our monopoly of atomic weapons, 
both atomic and hydrogen, fission and fusion, and the means of 
delivering those weapons; would that be a fairly accurate statement? 

General Smiru. The first two are correct. I don’t know whether 
they now have the means of delivering or not. I have read that 
they have. 

Senator Jackson. Well, I am not speaking necessarily of their 
having the best delivery system, but we know that their so-called 
B-29 type of aircraft could conceivably deliver bombs in the United 
States on a one-way Mission. 

But at least before the end of World War II, they did not have any 
delivery system that we had any information on, at least, whereby 
they could engage in intercontinental bombing; is that correct? 

General Smirn. That is correct, Senator, and I think that we would 
be justified in assuming that they have been concentrating on a 
delivery system. 

Senator Jackson. So we find that the Soviets today, not only have 
the largest land army in the world, as I understand it, speaking now 
quantitatively—and qualitatively, in your opinion, do they have a 
pretty good army? 

General Smitu. I think so, although it is difficult to answer that 
question from personal observation. 

When I was there, one saw the Moscow garrison, which is very large, 
indeed, and which is composed of magnificent troops, extremely well 
equipped, marvelously well drilled, and very handsomely uniformed. 

When one got out of Moscow and saw, on the rare occasions that I 
did, you saw Soviet troops which did not by any means compare with 
the Moscow garrison. 

Yet I should say, overall, that they are very well trained, and 
reasonably well equipped throughout. 

Now, that was as of several years ago, and undoubtedly both 
training and equipment have improved. 

76922—56—pt. 1-8 
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Senator Jackson. As of today, quantitatively, we are about third, 
are we not, with our Army—I think China has the second largest 
army, and we are third. 

General Smiru. As far as I can recall, yes. 

Senator Jackson. That is all. 

Senator SymMineTon. Senator Duff? 

Senator Durr. General, we had some testimony, as I recall it, 
before the Armed Services Committee that at the present time the 
Russians are educating about two and a half times as many engineers 
and about twice as many scientists as we are. 

Do you agree with that estimate? 

General Smiru. From what I have read, Senator, and from what I 
knew when I was required to know those things, while they do not 
graduate as many students from colleges as we do, they graduate 
more engineers than we do. 

Senator Durr. In other words, they are giving up the humanities 
and concentrating on the sciences almost exclusively; is that correct? 

General Smiru. Yes, Senator, I would say so. 

Senator Durr. And isn’t one of the great difficulties in our country 
the fact that in the high schools we are not giving a mathematical 
or chemical education to a sufficient number of our youth to be able, 
in the long run, to keep up with this competition? 

General Smira. I am afraid that is correct, Senator. 

Senator Durr. I noticed in the statement made by one of the 
leaders of education in this country not long ago, that we are deficient 
by more than 1,100 teachers merely for high schools in order to provide 
even those who want to take scientific education the opportunity to 
take if 

General Smirx. I am sure you are right, Senator. As a matter of 
fact, General Sarnoff, the president of the Radio Corp., in a 
statement made a couple of months ago, has been urging industry 
to make available the services of their own engineers and scientists 
on a part-time basis to reinforce the regular teaching staffs of our high 
schools and colleges in order that we might, the industry itself might, 
help to do something to solve this problem. 

Senator Durr. As the result of an enormous economic growth of 
our own country, as evidenced by the advertisements in almost every 
paper, almost every day, for engineers, we are slack even in having 
enough to meet the requirements for our civilian development, irre- 
spective of scientific development for the Army, Navy, and Air Force; 
isn’t that true? 

General Smirn. That is correct, and it comes very close to home, 
Senator. Iam in industry now. My own company, during the past 
months, has lost three key engineers, and when I say “key,” I really 
mean key engineers, to other companies who offer greater inducement 
or more interesting work. 

Senator Durr. So that, is not one of the basic elements of this whole 
problem the matter of realization by the American people that unless 
we step up our scientific training and give sufficient preliminary educa- 
tion to those who might be available as scientists, we are going to come 
out at the short end of the horn before very long, unless we face the 
problem we have to face? 

General Smiru. It is a basic and very serious problem, Senator Duff. 
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Senator Durr. Is it not also true that, over the course of years 
since the end of World War II, we have failed in an adequate way to 
appreciate the capabilities of the Russians in every line of scientific 
endeavor? 

General Smiru. I don’t think, Senator, we failed to appreciate their 
capabilities. ‘They have always had very good scientists, and they 
have always had, for instance, extremely good airer: aft designers. 

If you will recall, some of our best had their origin in Russia or 
central Europe. I mention two, Seversky and Sikorsky. 

But we thought, as I said before, that there were few, and that it 
would take a very long time for them to develop others in quantity. 

I think there we did underestimate; and again I mention the time 
factor. 

Of course, where you have this, what the Russians themselves call a 
monolithic structure, and what we call a complete authoritarian 
dictatorship, they can force these things into being where we cannot. 

Senator Durr. Don’t you believe that it is necessary for us to 
revise our whole national attitude with respect to the fact of realizing 
we are in competition now that we are not prepared to meet on the 
basis of our present educational setup? 

General Smiru. I don’t know, Senator, whether that requires a 
revision of our whole national attitude but it certainly requires a very 
strong and concerted effort, I would say, both by government, by 
industry, and by our educational system as a whole. 

It is hard to get—it takes a lot more work to get a degree in science 
or in engineering or the type of degree that brings good jobs than it 
does to go to college and get a B. A. 

Senator Durr. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator SyMInGcTon. Senator Ervin? 

Senator Ervin. I think Senator Duff asked all the questions I was 
prepared to ask. 

I just make this observation. I find that most educational insti- 
tutions now, especially in the B. A. field, allow students to pick out 
what subjects they care to pursue. 

Most everything is selective, very few things required, and I got the 
impression from evidence which was taken before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee that our educational system as now operated is 
not calculated to cause students to exercise their mental muscles. 

That is all. 

Senator Syminetron. Mr. Smith, I have several questions I would 
like to ask you. 

Is it important in your view for this country to develop and main- 
tain a superior Air Force? 

General Smita. I could not answer that question, Mr. Chairman. 
When you say “superior,” that might mean quantitatively or quali- 
tatively. 

Personally I would hesitate to express an opinion. Certainly 
superiority is highly desirable both insofar as the Air Force is con- 
cerned and insofar as our other means of defense are concerned. 

Rather than hazard an opinion on that, 1 might make a general 
comment. I think that our capacity to avoid war, and that is by 
avoiding an attack, depends on the total strength of our general 
position, and this includes not only airpower but all the other elements 
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of military strength as well as the support of those nations whose 
objectives and principles are similar to ours. 

[ also believe, in view of the sweeping scientific and technological 
developments in the past 10 years, the military strength of any 
country at any given time rests largely upon its force in being, while 
its long-term defense potential is continuously dependent on keeping 
ahead or at least abreast of any potential aggressor in the fields of 
research and development of scientific weapons; that is where we get 
into the field of education that we have talked about already. 

Of course the ability of a free nation to maintain a position of 
defensive strength depends on the maintenance of a sound economy, 
too, because we have to provide incentives, where the Soviet Union 
commands. 

That does not answer your question specifically but that is as far 
as I would even presume to go in the light of rather limited knowl- 
edge of the real facts. 

Senator Symineton. What do you think would be the result if we 
lose both the quantitative and qualitative race in airpower to the 
Soviet Union? 

General Smirn. I think at the present time it would be disastrous. 
Now, when you mention airpower, I also have to consider such 
things as the so-called scientific weapons. 

Senator Symineton. Would you describe such weapons in a little 
more detail? 

General Smira. When I say “scientific weapons,’ I mean the 
guided missile in its various phases. 

Senator Symincton. We would include that, I think, as a part of 
consideration of airpower; would we not? 

General Smirn. That is airpower. 

Senator Symrneton. In your opinion, has it been the German 
scientists who have produced these astonishing scientific advances of 
Soviet Russia? 

General Smirxa. Mr. Chairman, I think they must have been of 
great assistance at the beginning, but I do not believe that during the 
past 6 or 8, possibly 10 years the Soviet Union has been dependent 
on them. 

I don’t think they have been dependent on them. I know they 
have some. I know that in other fields of their other armed services 
they have had German experts too, but I don’t think they are depend- 
ent on them. 

I think they have good ones themselves. 

Senator Symincron. You understand the committee is very 
interested in the other armed services? 

General Smitru. I know that. 

Senator SymMineton. But under the directive from our distinguished 
chairman of the full committee we are concentrating on the Air Force. 

General Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. Mr. Counsel, have you any further questions 
you would like to ask? 

Senator Jackson? 

Senator Jackson. General Smith, what do you think would be the 
effect of the Soviets, say, getting the 1,500-mile ballistic missile before 
we did? 


General Smirn. Well, I think—— 
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Senator Jackson. What would be the psychological effect, fo 
instance? 

General Smitu. The psychological effect for them and against us 
I believe might be very great, because the Russians have read and 
understood Klausewitz and believe I think that the object of war is 
to inflict such suffering on a hostile population that it can vo longer 
endure it. 

And they fully understand the use of power politics. That is 
why they have maintained such a big army. 

Senator Jackson. In other words, when you speak of the scientific 
achievements, certainly one of the characteristics of the last 10 or 11 
years has been to acquire a feeling of security by scientific achieve- 
ment. 

Our national security is dependent in a large measure on scientific 
achievement; is it not? 

General Smiru. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. And applying that to the ballistic missile, say 
the 1,500-mile ballistic missile, the Soviets need not make military 
application of such a weapon, should they get it first? 

General Smiru. No, the fact that they possess it would have a very 
profound psychological effect. 

Senator Jackson. The 1,500-mile missile would reach most of our 
allies, 1 understand, from the Soviet Union, and the impact on those 
countries would be terrific, would it not? 

General Smiru. I think it would be very profound. 

Senator Jackson. People abroad look upon the United States as 
sort of the industrial and scientific colossus of the world. Isn’t that 
one of the things that characterizes America? 

General Suir. I think so. 

Senator Jackson. I mean when they think of America they think 
of a country that has great industrial capacity and ability to come up 
with new scientific ideas and actually build something from those 
ideas, isn’t that true? 

General Smiru. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. And if the Soviets were able to win some of these 
races of discovery like the missile race, wouldn’t there be a question 
in the minds of people abroad, that the United States may not be the 
industrial colossus of the world as compared to the Soviets any 
longer? 

General Smiru. There well might be such a question. 

Senator Jackson. And the industrial and scientific capability of the 
United States has been the heart of our military might in World War I, 
certainly in World War II? 

General Smirn. Yes, I think so, Senator. 

Senator Jackson. We have not tried to win wars simply by quanti- 
tative manpower, have we, General? 

General Smiru. Let’s put it this way, Senator. As I have said 
many times before, wars are fought by men but they are won by pro- 
duction. 

Senator Jackson. And we have relied on production to, shall we 
say, outflank the hordes of the enemy? 

General Smiru. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. I want to ask one question, Mr. Chairman, that 
I think is very important and then I want to conclude. 
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Sometimes when some of us up on the Hill suggest that we ought 
to go all out on a certain program, we are told, ‘‘Well, Senator, your 
idea is fine but the trouble is we are not in an all-out war.” That is 
one of the comments that has come to me from time to time. 

The only answer that I have been able to give is that if we are 
involved in an all-out war, our industrial capability might be in an 
atomic ruin. 

Don’t you believe, General, that we in time of peace have to develop 
an industrial capability in this country to go all out in those weapons 
where failure to go all out could have a decisive, at least psychological 
impact on our military structure and our foreign policy throughout 
the world? 

General Smirn. I am not sure I understand what you mean by 
going all out, Senator, because I must say that the field is so broad 
both industrially and economically that in a country like ours, a very 
nice balance has to be struck, and I am without sufficient knowledge 
to say what such a balance should be. 

Senator Jackson. I will be specific. Take the ballistic missile. 

Is there any reason, assuming that we have the resources here, is 
there any reason why we cannot do in time of peace that which we 
were able to do in past wars, that is to make a maximum effort, work 
around the clock to win: that race? 

Can you conceive of any reason why we should not single out such 
a weapon and make that effort? 

I am not saying that we ought to go all out in every field, but in 
certain selected areas where we know or should know by human ex- 
perience that the psychological impact of failure might be disastrous. 

General Smiru. Whatever the vital areas are, and on matters like 
that you must turn to the experts, that is the really vital areas, those 
which could cause you to win or lose a war, I think this country must 
keep, if possible, ahead of any aggressor. 

I am not prepared to say what those vital areas are. 

Senator Jackson. You would not want to make any suggestions in 
specific vital areas but in general I am getting to the defense philos- 
ophy, there is no reason why in time of peace we cannot do these things, 
is there really? 

General Smita. Except insofar as is necessary to maintain a sound 
economy, which is another very important consideration in time of 
peace, but that is as far as I can possibly go. 

Senator Jackson. Well, if we find that the Soviets are able to go 
all out in a given field in time of peace, and our only answer is that, 
well, they can go all out but we cannot, we have to find a means of 
being able to overcome that capability of the Soviets, don’t we? 

General Smitn. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. If we are going to survive as free people, don’t 
you agree? 

General Smita. I would agree. 

Senator Jackson. That is what concerns me. It does concern me 
ereatly, that we hear these statements made constantly that we will 
be able to do it when we get into an all-out war, but we are living in 
the atomic-hydrogen age, General, and in an all-out war, isn’t it rea- 
sonable to assume that our great productive capacity may be in atomic 
ruin? 

That is a reasonable assumption, isn’t it? 
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I am assuming an all-out war. 

General SmirH. I am not sufficiently familiar, Senator, with our 
present status of defense to answer that. I do not know what means 
we have to counter a stroke of the kind you mention. 

Senator Jackson. Well, of course the question I am basing it on 
is based on statements made by our own people within the Air Force, 
public statements of course. 

One last question. Do you feel that we should have in being suffi- 
cient weapons, shall we say, to win a war, particularly air-atomic 
weapons, should war come? 

General Samira. I said before that I believe that in view of the 
sweeping scientific and technological developments in the past 10 
years, the military strength of any country at any given time rests 
largely on its force in being. 

Senator Jackson. That is an excellent statement. 

General Smiru. I would not presume to say what that force should 
be or what the division into its various components should be. I 
also said that I believed that its long-term defense potential is con- 
tinuously dependent on keeping ahead or, at the very least, abreast 
of any potential aggressor in the fields of research and development of 
scientific weapons. 

I think that would answer your question, would it not, Senator? 

Senator Jackson. Yes, I think that is very clear. 

Senator Durr. May I ask one more question? 

Senator Symineron. Senator Duff. 

Senator Durr. General, within the range of your knowledge do the 
Soviets at the present time have any 1,500-mile practical and 
efficient—— 

General Smirx. Excuse me, would you repeat that, Senator? 

Senator Durr. I was asking, General, whether within your knowl- 
edge the Soviets at the present time have any 1,500-mile-range 
practical and efficient missile? 

General Smita. Not within my knowledge, Senator, but I would not 
be in a position to know. 

Senator Durr. That is all. 

Senator Symineron. Senator Ervin, have you any further 
questions? 

Senator Ervin. General, I take it there is no question about the 
fact that the most essential things at this time, are that we have a 
sufficient Air Force and a program which is designed to eventually 
produce effective missiles, long-range missiles? 

General Smiru. It ts difficult for me to answer a question like that, 
Senator, because I do not now have sufficient knowledge. The 
missiles, yes, and Air Force, yes, but the other arms are becoming, some 
of them have become just within the past few—almost within the 
past few months of very great importance. 

I read an article the other day of an assessment of our new scientific 
Navy which was really astonishing. 

Now as a vehicle for delivering sophisticated weapons, we may 
find that that is of transcendent importance in various ways, also 
as a means of dispersal or mobile bases if you like to call it that. 

I simply can’t assess that nor would I give one element of our 
national defense without great study priority over another. 

That has to be done and this committee will of course do it. 
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Senator Ervin. That is all. 
Senator Symincton. Mr. Counsel, have you any further questions? 
General, have you anything additional you would like to tell the 
committee? 

General Smirx. No thank you, Senator, except to say that while I 
never volunteer for a meeting of this kind, I appreciate the considera- 
tion you have given me. 

Senator Symincton. Speaking for the committee as well as for the 
chair personally, we are very grateful to you for having taken this 
time out of your busy life to come up here and give us the benefit of 
your great experience in so important a field. 

Thank you very much. 


General Smirn. Thank you, Senator. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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Senator Symineron. The next witness will be General Omar 
Bradley. 

General, will you be sworn? 

You do solemnly swear that the testimony that you are about to 
give before this subcommittee of the committee on Armed Services 
of the Senate of the United States will be the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

General Brap.iey. I do so swear. 

Senator Syminecron. General, it is a great pleasure to welcome you 
here, for many reasons. As everybody knows, you have had a dis- 
tinguished service as bead of the Twelfth Army group at the time the 
war was over; then head of the Veterans Administration; then Chief 
of Staff of the Army; and then Chairman of the Joint Chiefs. Also, 
as perhaps some people do not know, you have the special additional 
honor in that you are probably the second most distinguished citizen 
of the State of Missouri. 


At this point I would like mserted a résumé of your distinguished 
record in the service of your country. 
(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Omar Nelson Bradley was born February 12, 1893. He was graduated from 
the United States Military Academy in 1915 and commissioned second lieutenant 
in the infantry, United States Army and advanced through grades to general, 
1945, and General of the Army, 1950. He was Commanding General Second 
Corps, Northern Campaign, 1944; Twelfth Army Group, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Luxembourg, Germany Campaigns, 1944-45. He was administrator of 
veterans affairs, 1945-47; Chief of Staff, United States Army, 1948-49; Chairman, 
United States Joint Chiefs of Staff, 1949-53, and has been chairman of the board, 
Bulova Research and Development Laboratories, Inc., since 1953. He is United 
States representative to the Standing Group and Military Committee of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. He has received the Distinguished Service 
Medal with three oak leaf clusters, the Navy Distinguished Service Medal, the 
Legion of Merit with oak leaf cluster, the Silver Star and the Bronze Medal. He 
was decorated as Knight Commander, Bath (Great Britain) ; Grand Cross Legion 
of Honor and Croix de Guerre with palm (France); Order Suvorov, first degree, 
Order Kutuzov (Russia); Grand Cross Couronne de Chene, Croix de Guerre 
(Luxembourg); Grand Cross, Order of Crown, Croix de Guerre with palm, 
(Belgium) ; Cross of 1939, (Czechoslovakia) ; Grand Cross Ouissan Alouite, mem- 
ber Order Orange-Nassau (Netherlands). Mr. Bradley has received degrees 
from Drury College (1946), University of Illinois, Harvard, Dartmouth, North- 
western University, New York University, Birmingham-Southern College (1947), 
Princeton University, Wisconsin University, University of Colorado (1948), 
Columbia, Hamilton College, Trinity College (1949), A and M College of Texas, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (1950), Cambridge University, England, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh (1951), Norwich University (1952). 
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Senator Symineton. We welcome you here. We are very honored 
to have you, and in my opinion based on the many years that I was 
associated with you, I can say with complete sincerity, as I did of 
General Smith, we have no greater patriot. 

General Brap ey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Symineton. General, have you a prepared statement? 

General Braptey. I have. If I may I would like to read this 
statement and then answer such questions as I may be able to answer. 

Senator Symineton. Will you do so, sir? 

General Braptey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am always pleased to be of assistance in a discussion of our needs for 
National Defense. 

I understand that your committee is especially interested in the 
part played by airpower in our security. I shall discuss the problem 
from this angle without expressing my personal opinion as to whether 
or not we now have sufficient forces in any service, be it Air, Ground 
or Navy. 

From their introduction into combat, airplanes have gradually 
increased in importance. This increase has more or less kept step 
with the growth in their capabilities. 

During World War I, the airplane’s chief contribution to the battle 
was in the field of reconnaissance, enabling the ground commander 
to know what was taking place behind the enemy’s front lines. By 
World War II, airplanes were flying greater Rosia es and carrying 
heavy loads of high explosives or personnel. 

At present, our prime consideration is our ability to strike at vast 
distances and with great power, particularly, with our newer weapons, 
the hydrogen and atomic bombs carried either in bombers or by 
guided missiles. 

Therefore, we can state that airpower has become predominant, 
both as a deterrent to war, and—in the eventuality of war—as the 
devastating force to destroy an enemy’s potential and fatally under- 
mine his will to wage war. 

Moreover, we should bear in mind that all other nations are also 
rapidly improving the radius and the impact of their striking force. 
Not only must we reckon with long-range airplanes, but we must 
deal with long-range rockets capable of ravaging our cities from land 
bases and surfaced submarines. 

In the past, oceans constituted a barrier to direct attack against 
our boundaries, and we were able to expand our giant industrial and 
armed potential even after our entry into war. Thus, with the 
assistance of our allies, we won two conflicts: World War I and 
World War II. There is no assurance that time will work for us in 
the future. In fact, indications are just the opposite. 

There are many reasons to believe that if world war III comes, 
the first attack will be launched against the United States. In the 
last two World Wars, Germany made the mistake of starting a war 
in Europe into which we were ‘irresistibly drawn. It is too much to 
expect that a future enemy would commit the same blunder. Unless 
we can powerfully and decisively retaliate, we cannot hope to break 
the enemy’s might while we develop from a weak position to a strong 
one. 
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Offensive airpower must be supplemented by defensive forces. We 
must protect our country and our strategic bases from enemy attack, 
either from the air or on the ground. 

In terms of airpower, this involves interceptor ability either by 
piloted planes or unpiloted rockets. 

On the ground, it entails antiaircraft protection and units to defend 
our far-flung bases; particularly, air bases. 

One point should be stressed: to be effective, either as a deterrent; 
or as a defensive factor, airpower must be “in being.” That is, a 
strong air force must be immediately available and have the ability 
to act at once. This implies the existence of the necessary planes, 
both in numbers and in performance capacity. It also implies all the 
other elements required to make them effective: i. e., trained per- 
sonnel; and air bases strategically placed, amply supplied, and fully 
protected. 

Experience has taught us that years elapse before a new plane can 
yrogress from the drawing board to production. We know that we 
Rate not reached the ultimate in effectiveness. Better airplanes 
must continually emerge from the drawing board, to pass through the 
various stages of development and tests preliminary to production. 

Let me emphasize that not only must we maintain strong offensive 
and defensive air weapons, but we must have thoroughly trained men 
to operate them. Weapons are becoming increasingly complex. 
Contention once existed as to whether 1 year was sufficient time to 
train a soldier. It is now admitted that several years are required to 
train the specialists who operate modern pieces of equipment. There- 
fore, in addition to essentially improving planes and other weapons, 
we must take action to secure and retain good personnel. 

In my opinion, the problem of providing proper incentive to insure 
adequate career personnel competes in importance with the develop- 
ment and production of better planes and other weapons. 

While we are primarily discussing airpower and its application, we 
cannot do so without considering also the maintenance of sufficient 
ground strength to protect our bases and sources of supply, as well as 
the naval strength necessary to maintain our lines of communication 
to such sources. 

As a peace-loving nation, we cannot predict the outbreak of war 
and are therefore powerless to time our laboratory research and 
development of weapons to peak production at the moment of critical 
need. 

Nevertheless, we must at all times maintain an alert state of pre- 
paredness against aggressors. Diverting a part of our resources to the 
output of instruments of war, we must spare no expense in turning out 
a continuous stream of weapons, steadily replenished to keep abreast 
of technical progress and immediately available in time of emergency. 

This is part of the premium we must pay for peace and our best 
insurance against war. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you, General, for a very fine statement. 

Mr. Counsel, have you some questions you would like to ask Gen- 
eral Bradley? 

Mr. Hamiuron. Yes, Mr. Chairman, if the committee please. 

There are 1 or 2 questions, a few questions that I would like to ask 
General Bradley. 
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General, you mentioned in the course of your statement that the 
importance of the airplane had increased as its capabilities increased. 
I wonder if you would mind stating please, sir, what kinds and what 
aspects of its capabilities you had in mind? 

General Brapiey. Well, as I stated, the first ones were only 
capable of short-range flights and could carry very little load. As a 
matter of fact, most of them were single or two-seated so they were 
used primarily for reconnaissance or preventing the enemy from mak- 
ing a reconnaissance of us. 

As the load carrying capacity increased, we began to think more in 
terms of using them as a tactical weapon, and then as the range 
increased even more and the carrying capacity increased even more, 
we thought of them very largely as a strategical weapon in which to 
attack the enemy’s source of supply, his industry, so that he could not 
carry on a war. 

As time went on and we developed the atomic bomb and hydrogen 
bomb, of course the devastating effect of any such attack is even 
greater, whether tactical or strategic. 

And now of course we are looking for some solution whereby these 
same missions can be accomplished by pilotiess planes traveling at 
great speed and at great distances so that we can accomplish the same 
mission with smaller numbers of instruments of war and possibly with 
less exposure of our personnel to being shot down. 

Mr. Hamitton. General, in that regard you pointed out in your 
statement, I believe, that in the last decade we have seen the growth 
of the development of these weapons, their devastating destructive- 
ness I believe is the phrase you mentioned, and also the development of 
long-range systems of delivery, present and prospective. 

You said in your statement that as a consequence, if I interpreted 
it correctly, of those two scientific and technological developments, 
we would have to assume that when a war starts, if a war starts, it 
will start with an attack upon our homeland. 

Was that right, sir? 

General Brapuiey. I firmly believe that if a third World War 
should start, that it would start by an attack on the United States, 
the installations within the United States, very much like the last 
war started, as far as we were concerned, by a surprise attack on Pearl 
Harbor. 

Mr. Hamitron. And would you say that that is the se time in 
our history, recent history at least, that we have had to face that 
possibility? 

General Brapiey. Heretofore the distances from any possible 
enemy, the ocean and a strong navy were sufficient protection while 
we could prepare for war. 

I might qualify my previous statement to this extent: that if World 
War III started as a planned war, it might start that way, it might 
start otherwise from a small war which gradually grew into a world 
war through miscalculation. I should make that plain. 

But I mean if someone planned deliberately to start a war against 
us, I believe it would start by surprise attack on us. 

Mr. Hamritron. Do you think that in the preparation of our de- 
fense we should assume that possibility, that is to say that the war 
would start here in our homeland to be on the safe side? 
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General Brapiey. I think we could not plan any other way, 
because as you know in the military we try not to guess what the 
enemy expects to do but we try to estimate what he is capable of 
doing, and take our own action and make our own plans based on his 
capabilities rather than on his intentions or probable intentions. 

Mr. Hamiuron. Do I also correctly infer from your statement 
that the fact that we now face in Russia a potential aggressor is like- 
wise a new factor in our history that has developed in the past 10 years? 

General Brapiey. Well, heretofore wars have started in Europe 
because of the fight for balance of power, and I think everyone 
recognizes now that there are only two very strong nations in the 
world today. 

Of course they each have followers and alliances, forced or other- 
wise. But I think we all recognize that Russia is the only one that is 
apt to start a war against us. We hate to single out a particular 
nation, but I think we must admit even publicly that they are probably 
the only ones who would want to fight us. 

Mr. Hamitton. And would it be a fair characterization, General, 
of your testimony that as a result of these two factors, that is the fact 
that war may start here and the fact that we now have an adversary, 
potential adversary who is looking at us, that:that has required, 
so to speak, a revolution in our thinking as to our method of the 
defense of our country? 

General Brapiey. Undoubtedly. We must maintain strong forces, 
and as | pointed out in my statement, for two purposes: 

One, and I think probably the principal one, is a deterrent to war. 
No one goes around picking a fight with Rocky Marciano or some other 
man that is capable of taking care of himself, and.neither would any 
nation deliberately jump another one if they knew ‘they were going to 
suffer so devastating an attack themselves that they would get, as we 
say, licked in the long run. 

So I would emphasize, first that we must maintain strong Armed 
Forces, and particularly air power as a deterrent to war. 

It gives our Secretary of State much more strength at the conference 
table if he is talking from strength than if he is talking from weakness. 

They listen, particularly an aggressor nation, one who has designs 
on other countries. 

So in the first place we must be strong as a deterrent and as a 
talking point to give strength to our discussions around the conference 
tables, and thus prevent this war. 

Second, if it should come, there is going to be no time to prepare 
afterward, unless we can prevent a strong attack that might knock 
out our industry and our population and big industrial centers. 

We must prevent that, and therefore we must be strong to protect 
ourselves and hit back immediately so that we destroy that capability 
of coming over here and hitting our industry. At the same time 
this capability would have the effect of discouraging them from 
starting a war, and at the same time reduce their willingness and their 
ability to carry on a war. 

Mr. Hamitron. In other words, General, would you say that our 
power in the first instance to deter aggression and in the second 
instance, to withstand it successfully if it occurs depends upon the 
force that we have, largely on the force that we have in being in the 
event war should start? 
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General Brap.Ley. Almost entirely. 

Mr. Hamivton. Almost entirely? 

General Braptey. Of course they respect our industrial capacity 
too. Stalin often mentioned the fact that we had this great industrial 
potential and capacity, and | think while he was alive that was one 
of the deterrents. 

However, I think the big deterrent is the force in being which 
would make war too expensive to themselves for anyone to start a 
war against us. 

Mr. Hamivron. Then I believe you also said in your statement, 
General, that you thought it was important to maintain as much 
effort as we wisely could in the field of research and development so 
that the Russians would not get a scientific breakthrough that would 
give them preponderant power? 

General Brapuey. | think that it has almost equal importance 
because if we went into production today on the equipment we have 
developed to date, 5 or 10 years from now we would not be strong. 

We might be strong today as a result of that production. Five 
or ten years from now we would not be strong. We would be out- 
stripped by developments and research in other countries. 

So while taking these planes off of the test run from time to time, 
the same applies to rockets, and going into production sufficient to 
protect ourselves and create this strength, we must at the same time 
continue that research so that next. year or the year after or 5 or 10 
years from now we will still be either superior or on an equal footing 
with any possible enemy on equipment. 

Mr. Hamitton. Then do I understand you correctly, sir, to say 
that we must spend perhaps billions to maintain military power in being 
minute by minute, hour by hour, day by day, that will be effective? 

Yet at the same time we must make enormous efforts in research 
and development in the hope that if those efforts are successful, we 
will make our military machinery progressively obsolete and replace 
it with new weapons. 

General Braptey. I agree with that statement except I am not in 
4 position to say whether it requires billions or what it takes. 

Mr. Hamittron. Neither am I, sir, so far as the actual cost is con- 
cerned, but do you agree in general? 

General Brap.ey. I do. 

Mr. Hamiiron. That that is the problem? 

General BrapLey. We must maintain our strength and we must 
maintain research so that we will have that strength in the future. 

Mr. Hamitton. And would you say that that is a revolutionary 
development that has occurred in the last 10 years in our defense 
situation? 

General Brapiey. Well, yes. It certainly is a change from our 
history. Usually most of our development takes place during war, 
and that not only applies to military weapons but a lot of things like 
medicine and production methods and so forth. 

And in these days you can’t wait for that. You must keep up 
your research ahead of time, so that to that extent there is a change 
and it is brought about because of this long range means of waging 
war, the devastating loads they can carry. 

We just must spend the money as we go along. 
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Mr. Hamivron. General, I noted that you heard the testimony of 
Gen. Bedell Smith. I wonder if you would care to comment for the 
benefit of the committee as to whether we were right during the past 
10 years in our estimates as to Russian power in the field of scientific 
research and development and production of scientific weapons. 

General Brapiey. Well, as to dates I could not qualify but we 
assumed at the end of the last war, as soon as we exploded an atomic 
bomb, we assumed that sooner or later the Russians would develop 
the atomic bomb. 

They actually came out several years earlier than we foresaw they 
might but we could not foresee the traitorous action of some of our 
people who knew about the bomb. This cut off a couple of years, in 
their timetable. 

We suspected they would develop the H-bomb, and I happened to 
be one of those who argued that we did not dare not try to develop 
the H-bomb. 

As you may remember, there were some who argued we should not 
develop such a destructive weapon. 

Well, we did not dare not try to develop it, because if the Russians, 
let us say, developed it and we did not, we certainly would be talking 
from a position of weakness. 

So we had to. And I think we must keep up any scientific research 
which will keep us abreast of any other nation in the matter of weapons 
and capability of delivering them. 

Mr. Hamiiron. Do you have any opinion, General Bradley, as to 
whether the Russians are less capable than we in the field of scientific 
research? 

General Brapiey. No, sir. I do not know enough about it to 
comment. You must remember, I have not been briefed by a G—2 
for 2 vears. 

Mr. Hamivron. Mr. Chairman, that concludes my questions at 
this time. 

Senator SyMINGTON. Senator Jackson? 

Senator Jackson. General Bradley, if we must have these forces 
in being, with particular reference to airpower, in being as I under- 
stand your testimony now, that is in time of peace, doesn’t that mean 
that logically we are going to have to let our people know that we are 
going to have to make a greater effort to produce these delivery 
systems in time of peace than we have ever had to do heretofore? 

General Brap.ey. Yes, sir; and I think most of them are aware of 
that fact. They accept the fact that we must maintain large forces in 
peacetime and we must spend tremendous sums for modern equip- 
ment so as to try to avoid this war. 

Senator Jackson. In the past I take it it is your thesis that time and 
distance have been our allies, time in which to mobilize our forces at 
home, to build the tanks, guns, and planes, and distance has protected 
us from enemy attack. 

We no longer have those two allies of time and distance, do we? 

General Braptey. Well, they are still allies but they are not as 
effective as they were. 

Senator Jackson. In an all-out war do you think we would have 
much time to produce the planes? 

General Braptey. No, sir. 

Senator Jackson. To retaliate? 
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General BrapLey. Not unless we can protect our industry while 
we are so doing. 

I don’t think that we are going to fight the whole war with what we 
have in being. 

I hope that we can protect our industry and our country to the point 
where we can continue to produce. 

So I would hesitate to say we had to win the war with the forces in 
being on D-day, but we might lose it if we did not protect ourselves to 
the point where we could continue to produce. 

Senator Jackson. General, I was referring particularly to airpower. 
You would certainly agree that you need to have your retaliator y> 
strategic airpower in being on the day that the conflict starts? 

[ am speaking of an all-out war. 

General BrapLtey. We must have enough to hit back very hard. 

Senator Jackson. And to do an effective retaliatory job against a 
potential enemy? 

General Braptey. Yes, sir. 

Senator JACKSON. a other words, time is of the essence and if you 
have the atomic-hydrogen stockpile that has been set aside and dedi- 
cated for retaliatory purposes, the time to retaliate is the moment 
that the enemy makes his move, and if you want for time, you will have 
certainly depreciated the value of that stockpile? 

General Brap.tey. Yes. It must be used in a matter of hours or 
certainly days. 

Senator Jackson. So would you say that it is conceivable that there 
are certain areas at least in the field of airpower where we will have 
to make maximum efforts in time of peace, if we are going to have those 
retaliatory forces in being? 

General Braptey. It is—the only way you can have them in bei ‘ing 
is to spend a certain amount. I hesitate to use the word “maximum’ 
but certainly 1 would say we must have adequate forces to accomplish 
that mission. 

Senator Jackson. If we find that the Soviets have developed 
delivery system that is superior to ours, we certainly would want to 
have a delivery system that would be able to carry out our mission 
and not be frustrated by them? 

General BrapLey. That is right, it must be adequate to carry out 
that mission. 

Senator Jackson. And if it must be adequate, and we find ourselves 
in an inadequate position, doesn’t it follow logically that we have to 
make the effort, whatever it might be, maximum, medium or anything 
else, in order to follow the thesis which you feel is essential? 

General Brap.Ley. Yes, except I hesitate to call it the maximum 
because that is a big word and | do not know just what is implied. 

I do not think that we ought to do like Russia does, devote our 
whole industry to the production of war materials. They practically 
do that, or a very large percentage of it. 

I do not think we need to go that far, and that might be defined as 
maximum and I do not think we have to go that far. But I think we 
have to go far enough to maintain ability to protect ourselves and hit 
back hard; as I say, the big purpose of power is to act as a deterrent 
and, in case war comes, to insure that they cannot win or continue to 
devastate our country. 
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Senator Jackson. Military power is a relative thing. As the 
Soviets continue to build up their industrial and scientific capability, 
doesn’t it follow that we are going to have to be making a greater 
effort ourselves? 

General Brapitey. Yes. In order to have that adequate force. 

Senator Jackson. And if the Soviets can work around the clock on 
certain weapons systems that they feel are essential in carrying out 
their planned military objectives, it is conceivable that we may find 
ourselves in certain areas in that same situation, is it not? 

I am speaking hypothetically. 

General Brapiey. Well, certainly if you let them get far enough 
ahead that you are then talking from a position of w eakness, you have 
defeated the thing I am talking about. 

Senator Jackson. General, isn’t it one of the characteristies of this 
last 10- or 11-vear period that we have underestimated the Soviets? 

| mean we did underestimate them on the bomb. 

General Brap.iey. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. Whether our miscaleulations were justified is 
something else, but it is a fact, a public fact, that we did in that con- 
nection of course underestimate them. 

General BrapLey. Well, I think it is always a temptation to take 
the easier road, and if one of those easier roads is to put your head in 
the sand and assume that the other fellow is not doing too much to 
prepare or that he is going to be peaceful forever, you are liable to 
let your defense go dow n. 

In fact we let ours go down very materially after World War II; 
about 1949 we got down to the point where we had only about 535,000 
men in our Army, for example, and they were dependent entirely on 
equipment that had been carried over from World War II. 

So that certainly we had a big lag in our preparedness both 
research and production and in size of our force during that time. 

Since then we have come back some. 

Whe wr or not we are strong enough now or how strong we are 
going to have to be in the future to serve these purposes I have 
S eiitibiaall I would not hazard a guess at this time. 

Senator Jackson. We had a monopoly on the A-bomb for 4 years 
roughly. Alamogordo was in July 1945, wasn’t it, and the Russian 
explosion that we announced publicly was in August 1949? 

General Brapiey. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. We had a monopoly of the hydrogen bomb about 
9 months according to public announcements. 

Our explosion and the one that occurred in the Soviet Union, ours 
in November of 1952, the Soviet explosion in August of 1953, as Mr. 
Malenkov announced in January and later confirmed by our atomic 
energy commission publicly. 

That is roughly. 

General Braver. I do not remember the dates, Senator. I am 
SOrTy. 

Senator Jackson. Isn’t it a fact, also, General, that we underesti- 
mated the Soviets on their ability to produce jet aircraft on a mass 
production basis? 

General Brapiey. I don’t know how much of that was underesti- 
mation and how much of it was wishful thinking, Senator. 
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1 know that they always showed up with something a little better 
than you hoped they would have. 

Whether or not we should have expected them to have that or not, 
I think maybe you might say that our pilots in Korea were a little bit 
surprised at the performance of the MIGS they ran into. 

It is always well to assume, however, that the other country or the 
nation that you are fighting is going to come up with something a 
little better than you hoped he would have. 

Senator Jackson. I was not speaking just of the qualitative aspects 
of the MIG 15 but I am speaking quantitatively. 

Isn’t it a fact that we underestimated their qualitative capability? 

General Brap.ey. I do not believe I am qualified to answer that 
any more clearly than I have. 

Senator Jackson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator SymMinetron. Senator Duff? 

Senator Durr. General Bradley, as representing the minority I 
would like to express my great admiration for your ability, and for 
your magnificent services. And what I was going to ask you, there 
would be no sense in contradicting anything that you have said but 
merely commenting on the overall picture. 

In 1951 you made a statement, and I quote: 

From 6 to 9 years are required to design, test, and produce an aircraft which 
can survive and win in modern aerial combat. 

The length of time from formula to flight will increase as the struggle for air 
supremacy intensifies. 

That is still true today as it was then, is it not? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. It may be even a longer period as of 
now because the planes are getting more and more complex but cer- 
tainly those periods would apply at least. 

Senator Durr. Then another statement that you made in 1950 was, 
and I quote: 


Over a long period of peacetime, the United States should not expect to match 
the Soviet Union plane for plane, ship for ship, division for division, without 
lowering its standard of living. 

And that is what I understood you to say in your overall appraisal 
of these situations still. 

Is that correct, sir? 

General Brap.tey. Yes, sir. I do not think we have to match that. 
Let me explain that a little bit. 

You would not have to, for example, have as many divisions as they 
have. You might say that wherever you are going to meet, whether 
it is on the ground or in the air, you do not want them to have supe- 
riority. But as to the size of the air force and army in being, I still 
don’t think we have to match them in numbers. 

Senator Durr. Then one final one. 

In 1950, and this is a quote: 

I am sure that we must have a sound domestic economy. Bankruptcy by way 
of too much spending would suit an enemy of the United States just as well as a 
battlefield victory. Better, in fact. 

General Brap.ey. Yes, sir; I still hold that view. 

Senator Durr. That is all I wanted to ask you, sir. 

Senator SymincTon. Senator Ervin? 
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Senator Ervin. General Bradley, I am interested in your statement; 
name ly , that in preparing and planning our national defense at this 
time, we should bear in mind the thought that our industrial capac ity 


can 6 destroyed overnight unless we have forces in being adequate to 


protect us. 

General Braptey. We must have those forces in being adequate 
for our own protec reg and certainly over the U nited States we would 
expect to have superiority. 

Senator Exvin. In other words, the conditions that surround us now 

different from any conditions that have ever surrounded us in 
times past? 

General Brap.Ley. That is right. 

Senator Ervin. That ts all. 

Senator Symrineton. We have a distinguished guest here with us 
today, who is a member of the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
the junior Senator from Idaho. 

Senator Welker, would you like to ask the witness any questions? 

Senator Weiker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Glad to see you, General Bradley. I have a question which per- 
haps you haven’t been briefed on, but it seems to concern most of 
the American people. That is with relation to the press release 
regarding our being ordered out of Iceland. 

Based upon your profound experience in the military field, does 
that cause you any concern as to whether or not we shouldn’t be 
prepared for long-range missiles, bombers, and so forth, since, if the 
order became effective, we lose one of our main bastions of defense, 
namely, that halfway mark between the Soviet Union and our eastern 
seaboard? 

[ am quite sure you did concern yourself, like all Americans, with 
that. I would like your observations on that. 

General Brap.ey. I am concerned from two points of view. 

One is, as you state, it knocks out one of our strategic air bases, 
which not only furnishes us a base from which we might launch 
retaliatory attacks, but also one from which we might intercept other 
attacks against us, but to a lesser extent, of course. 

But I am also very much concerned from the fact that it is proof 
that the Russian propaganda is beginning to have an effect on the 
integrity of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and I think we 
must recognize this as one of the first indications that their propa- 
ganda is having effect on our allies, and causing them either—not yet, 
of course—to withdraw from the organization, but certainly to take 
steps which affect the effectiveness of the organization itself. 

Senator WreL_ker. General, have you also concerned yourself with 
respect to the possibility of the Soviet art of blackmail, which might 
have something to do with our order to get out of Iceland, by virtue 
of the fact that they perhaps have a medium guided missile which 
could reach there, or maybe an intercontinental guided missile, or 
their Bison or their Bear aircraft? 

General Brapiey. I am afraid I am not well enough informed to 
discuss whether or not there was such a blackmail attempt made. 
I think we must recognize that such threats may be made to any of 
our allies; because, after all, they are under the guns either of guided 
missiles or land attack. 

I have no idea whether or not they did receive any such warning. 
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Senator WELKER. And, of course, should they receive that threat 
that the Russians would obliterate Iceland, our great radar installa- 
tions, our great SAC bases there, that would, I am sure, make you 
come to the conclusion that we should enhance our long-range bombers 
and our guided missiles. 

General Brapiey. I think our program in long-range planes, 
guided missiles, and effectiveness of our bombs, has contributed very 
maierially to holdmg the North Atlantic Treaty Organization to- 
gether this far, because they know, our allies know, that if war should 
come, that we have all these resources with which to protect and 
retaliate, not only for ourselves, but for them. 

Senator WELKER. I want to thank you very much, General. 

That concludes my interrogation, Mr. Chairman, and thank you 
very much. 

Senator Symrneron. It was a pleasure, Senator. 

General Bradley, I have 4 or 5 questions here I would like to 
you, sir. 

Do you believe we should assume that in our planning Russia will 
make an all-out effort? Should we assume they will make an all-out 
effort for military supremacy? 

General Brapuey. I think so. They have given every indication 
that they are building up their forces. 

It is hard to try to read the minds of the Russians. They say at 
one time, in one breath, that they expect to rule the world; capitalism 
must fall, free enterprise must fall. And then chey turn around in 
the next breath and try to act as peaceful countries, and say they are 
doing all this because they are afraid we are going to attack them. 

It is hard for me to understand how they can arrive at that con- 
clusion, but maybe they do honestly, I don’t know. It is hard to 
believe. 

So I would say that they are building it up possibly as a threat, 
maybe not to conduct war, but certainly to give them the authority 
and strength at the conference table, and, as the Senator said, maybe 
blackmail. 

That all contributes to their strong position, because when someone 
very strong right next to you starts threatening you, you have to recog- 
nize his strength and the fact that he is speaking from a capability of 
doing what he is threatening to do. 

So it is hard to figure whether or not they are building up this force 
with the eventual intention of waging war, or whether or not they 
actually are doing it honestly for their own protection through honest 
fear. 

And there is one other possibility, and that is, as long as they are 
talking about somebody on the outside, it is easier to hold their own 
people together under a very despotic rule. 

Senator Symrneton. That would lead me to my second question: 
Do you believe their form of government is an advantage or a dis- 
advantage in the building up of the character of military effort that 
apparently they are building? 

General Brap.ey. Well, let’s make it clear that I am not saying 
their government is better than ours. 

Senator Symineton. I understand. I would certainly, knowing 
you, never believe that you would say that. 

General Brap.ey. But as far as being able to devote a maximum 
part of the national effort to building up the military instead of taking 
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care of their own people, why, naturally, they couldn’t do it 
otherwise. 

If they had a democratic form of government, the people wouldn’t 
stand for any such system. So naturally, they couldn’t do it this way 
at the expense of the living standards of their own people if they did 
not have this form of government, that is, despotic and a dic ‘tatorship. 

Senator SymMincron. In your opinion, has there ever been a time in 
the history of the United States when this country was more subject to 
attack from a possible foreign enemy than it is today? 

General Brapiey. Oh, no, sir. Of course, it is getting more vulner- 
able to attack all the time. 

I say ‘‘vulnerable to an attack.” Not necessarily vulnerable to 
annihilation, or anything, but as the range of rockets and planes in- 
creases, naturally we become subject to attack much more than we 
were in the past. 

An attack on us is not limited to long-range rockets or long range 
planes. Much of our industry can be reached by rockets from sur- 
faced submarines at ranges of 100 or 150 miles, a very large percentage 
of it 

So we must also take steps to try to guard against that. 

Senator Symrnetron. And do you not feel ‘that that danger is in- 
creasing, month by month, that our vulnerability to attack as against 
the past is increasing month by month? 

General Brapirey. Ob, yes. As scientific progress goes on and as 
ranges increase, naturally we become more and more subject—I 
should say ‘‘subject’”’ rather than ‘vulnerable’’—we become more 
and more subject to attack. 

Senator Symineron. One final line of questioning. 

My good friend, the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania, men- 
tioned this question of numbers. I remember back in 1948, we said 
we could not afford to match the Communists man for man; and then 
in 1952, we said we could not afford to match them submarine for 
submarine. 

Now it is on the record from the Secretary of the Navy and the Chief 
of Naval Operations that the Russians have over 400 submarines, and 
that the Nazis had 57 when they started. 

And there has been talk that perhaps we cannot afford to match 
them plane for plane. Now, the figures that have been given the full 
committee, and here this morning, as Senator Duff mentioned, show 
that we cannot match them scientist for scientist. 

One begins to wonder in what you can match them and where you 
can match them. 

My question would be this: The most important thing is it not, is 
our ability to rise up in case they hit us with a sudden devastating 
atomic attack, our capacity to rise up and, in return, destroy them as 
a result of their attacking us? 

General Brapury. I think the question of matching Russia division 
for division and plane for plane needs a little explanation, if I may, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Symineron. Yes. 

General Brap.iey. At the time we were discussing the subject, we 
realized, and I believe the number of Russian divisions has been gen- 
erally publicized as being something over 200, plus the divisions of 
their satellites, and certainly we cannot maintain in Europe that 
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number of divisions. We do not think we have to, as a matter of 
fact, because with modern weapons we really need enough to make 
the enemy concentrate so that he furnishes you a target. What that 
number is, I won’t try to argue. 

But if you have sufficient divisions to make him concentrate those 
200 or 300, whatever it is, and offer you a target, then you probably 
do not have to match him division for division. 

As far as plane for plane is concerned, if he comes to this country, 
part of his planes will be taken care of by our interceptors, part by 
guided missiles and rockets, and part by antiaircraft, and we would 
hope that we could destroy that force before it did too great damage. 

Of course, we know we cannot destroy all of a large ‘attacking force, 
but we are constantly striving for means to destroy as large a part 
of such an attacking foree as possible before it reaches the target. 
And whether or not that is equal numbers or whether or not you do it 
partly by missiles or what-not, depends upon the stage of your de- 
velopment and when this might happen. 

So that it is hard to say we need to match them plane for plane. 
You certainly would like to have superiority over the target, as we use 
the phrase in the military; you would like to have superiority at that 
place, even though he may have a lot of them at home. 

As far as submarines are concerned, I am sure your committee has 
had it explained that we have a different situation confronting us. 
Russia is a country with interior lines of communications. They are 
not so dependent upon ships to bring in their supplies and strategic 
materials as we are. So that we are more vulnerable to submarine 
attack on our lines of communication than they are. So we naturally 
do not go in for the submarine warfare the way they do. We go into 
antisubmarine warfare and strategic attacks with bombing, and so on. 

So when you get into trying to discuss plane for plane and division 
for division and submarine for submarine, you get into something very 
complicated, and I think it boils down to the fact that you would like 
to have superiority in whatever it is, in means at least in effect over 
the vulnerable point. 

Senator Symineton. Based on your great experience, if these people 
suddenly attacked us when they felt they could win, the more planes 
that we had and the more such planes were dispersed, the greater 
would be the opportunity for us to prevent them from destroying our 
Strategic Air Force; is that not correct? 

General Brap.try. That is correct, and that is one of the large 
advantages of our farflung airbases. They are not concentrated so 
that they could knock them all out at once. Certainly we would have 
some fields that they could not get to. And even though they did hit 
some of our strategic airbases, they certainly could not hit all of them, 
in my opinion, in a surprise attack, 

So that is one of the advantages of having our Strategic Air Com- 
mand seattered. Some people may question why we have bases in 
north Africa, Iceland, and so forth. One of the reasons is that they 
cannot hit them all on a surprise attack. 

Senator Symineton. Some may think that if we had the number 
of bombs and the number of planes to make an attack, we would not 
have to worry about any quantity problem; but, as I understand it, 
the more bases we have and the more planes we have and ths more 
those planes are dispersed on those bases, the greater the opportunity 
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for us to survive an attack which presumably would be of a tactical 
nature; is that correct? 

General Brapiey. Yes. If they started a war which called upon 
us to retaliate, your chance of success is greatly enhanced by the fact 
that you can come in from many directions and with great numbers. 

True, you might say a dozen hydrogen bombs might do the job, 
but if you sent in only a dozen planes, it might be very easy to get 
all of those before they arrived over the target. 

But if you sent in several hundred or several thousand simultan- 
eously, it would be quite a problem, particularly when they came from 
different directions. 

Senator Symineron. General, last October the Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force made a talk in New York in which he said that the Russians 
had thousands more jet airplanes than we did; that they were building 
thousands more than we were; and that, if rate of progress was any 
criterion, we had fallen far behind. 

And then, in February of this year, the Vice Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force, speaking for the Chief, I believe, in Cincinnati, said that 
we had lost the quantity race to the Communists, and that they were 
in the process of closing the quality gap. 

Based on your long experience and your knowledge of airpower, 
which you directed in World War II, if those statements by those 
highly placed airmen are true, does that not cause apprehension in your 
mind about the future security of the United States? 

General Brapuey. Yes, sir. Any increase in their capability and 

the probability of their being able to launch an attack successfully 
certainly causes every citizen of the United States apprehension. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Counsel, have you any further questions 
you would like to ask General Bradley? 

Mr. Hamitron. Nothing. 

Senator Symineton. Senator Jackson. Senator Duff? Senator 
Ervin? Senator Welker? 

General, we are very grateful to you, sir, for honoring us with your 
presence this morning. Speaking for the committee and for myself, 
we thank you very much. 

When I again visit Moberly, Mo., I will give my regards to one of 
the great. towns that we both know. 

General BrapLey. Thank you very much. 

Senator Syminetron. I would like to announce that the next meet- 
ing of this committee will be a closed hearing on Wednesday, with 
Mr. Allen Dulles, Director of the Central Intelligence Agency. 

This meeting will now adjourn. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 20, 1956 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE Arr ForcE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee (consisting of Senators Symington, Jackson, 
Ervin, Saltonstall, and Duff) met, pursuant to call, at 10:05 a. m., 
in the Old Supreme Court Chamber, United States Capitol Building, 
Senator Stuart Symington (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Symington (presiding), Jackson, and Duff. 

Also present: Fowler Hamilton, general counsel; Ramsay D. Potts, 
Jr., associate counsel; Fred B. Rhodes, assistant to Senator Saltonstall, 
and E. C. Welsh, assistant to Senator Symington. 

Senator Symineton. The hearing will now come to order. 

The first phase of our hearing will be concluded today with the 
testimony of two distinguished witnesses, Adm. Robert B. Carney 
and Gen. Carl A. Spaatz. 

This first phase was designed to develop the revolutionary changes 
that have been going on in our defense picture during the past decade 
by startling scientific development: of weapons and of long-range 
delivery systems, and also by the astonishing increase in the military 
might of the Communists. 

This period has been characterized by General Bedell Smith’s vivid 
phrase, as the period of the “closing of the gap” between our military 
might and that of the Communists. 

This phase will have covered testimony on these revolutionary 
changes as they are seen from the perspective of a great Army com- 
mander, a great Navy commander and a great Air Force commander, 
and will have had the advantage of the testimony on the same subject 
of a witness uniquely qualified not only as an Army commander but 
also as a diplomat and in addition the Chief of our Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

This background would be of inestimable value to the committee as 
it moves into the study of the more detailed and technical aspects of 
a comparison of our present and prospective air power with that of 
the Communists. 

At the first open hearing of this subcommittee, Senator Duff on 
behalf of Senator Saltonstall and himself inserted into the record a 
written request that the naval air arm be included as part of the 
investigation now being undertaken by this subcommittee. 

Last Wednesday following executive hearing, these two committee 
members reaffirmed to the press their intention to press this point. 

The original scope of the investigation as laid down by Senator 
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Russell, chairman of the full committee, in his letter of February 24, 
1956, reads as follows: 

It shall be the duty of this subcommittee to examine into the condition and 
rogress of the Department of Air Force and ascertain if present policies, legis- 
ative authority and appropriations are adequate to maintain a force capable of 
carrying out its assigned missions. 

Upon later request Senator Russell agreed the missile picture of all 

services should also be included. 

I have now recommended to Chairman Russell, in accordance with 
the requests of Senators Saltonstall and Duff, that the inquiry be 
broadened to include the Naval Air Arm, and he has agreed. 

In the interest of our national defense, we should not lose sight of 
the two main objectives originally planned for this investigation, 
namely, one, whether current plans and capabilities of the Air Force 
are such to insure this country’s ability to retaliate and destroy any 
aggressor after having suffered a sudden surprise all-out atomic 
attack; and, two, whether current plans and programs are adequate so 
that by June 1, 1957, this Nation will have the planned 137-wing 
combat ready strength. 

Before we call the first witness, Senator Duff, have you anything 
you would like to say at this time? 

Senator Durr. Nothing in addition to what vou have just read, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator SyMINGTON. Senator Jackson? 
Senator Jackson. No questions. 


TESTIMONY OF ADM. ROBERT B. CARNEY (RETIRED) 


Senator Syminecron. Our first witness this morning will be Adm. 
Robert B. Carney. 

Admiral, will you come forward and be sworn, please. 

Will you raise your right hand? You do solemnly swear that the 
testimony that you are about to give before this subcommittee of the 
Committee on Armed Services of the Senate of the United States will 
be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God? 

Admiral Carngy. I do so swear, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Admiral, will you be seated at your con- 
venience across the table. It is a privilege and a pleasure to have 
you with us this morning. 

At this point I would like to have inserted a résumé of the record 
of one of the great public servants of our time. 

(The material referred to is as follows: ) 


Admiral Carney was born March 26, 1895, and was graduated from the United 
States Naval Academy in 1916, advanced through the grades to become vice 
admiral from 1942-50 and admiral in 1950. 

He was Chief of Staff to Admiral Halsey from July 1943 to November 1945; 
Chief of Naval Operations, 1946-50; Commander of the Seeond Fleet, 1950; 
Commander in Chief of United States Naval Forces in the Eastern Atlantic and 
Mediterranean, 1950-52; Commander in Chief, Allied Forces Southern Europe 
(NATO), 1952-53. He was a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and Chief of 
Naval Operations, 1953-55. 

His decorations include the Navy Cross, Distinguished Service Medal with two 
gold stars, Legion of Merit (United States), Bronze Star and Order of Olaf 
(Norway). 
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Senator SymineTon. | had the pleasure of being connected with 
the Department of Defense at the time when Admiral Carney was the 
Chief of Naval Operations, and we are both pleased and honored that 
you have taken the time out from your busy life to be with us this 
morning. 

Mr. Counsel, I will now turn the witness over to you. 

Mr. Haminron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Carney, I believe you have a statement that you would 
like to read, if that correct, sir? 

Admiral Carney. Yes. 

Mr. Haminron. | wonder if before you commence the reading of 
your statement, Admiral Carney, you would state for the record 
please the principal positions that you have held during the past 
decade. 

Admiral Carney. Immediately after the war I was Deputy Chief 
of Naval Operations for a little more than 4 years in charge of 
logistical matters. 

Then I went as commander of the Second Fleet, and from there as 
commander in chief of our naval forces in the eastern Atlantic and 
Mediterranean. 

Mr. Hamitron. During what years did that occur? 

Admiral Carnny. The latter part of 1950 I went to Europe in that 
capacity, and in 1951 I was appointed as commander in chief of the 
NATO forces in southern Europe. 

In 1953 I was appointed as Chief of Naval Operations and retired 
last summer from that position. 

Mr. Hamitron. Thank you, sir. 

Now if you would care to do so, Admiral, I am sure the committee 
would be interested to hear the views that you set forth in your 
statement. 

Admiral Carney. I would like to say first, Mr. Chairman, it is a 
personal pleasure to be here and see some of the gentlemen I have 
appeared before at other times. 

[t is very interesting and very satisfactory. 

Mr. Chairman, although my interest in the security of our country 
has in no wise changed, I have retired to private life and so my state- 
ment must be quite general in character. 

it is my understanding, Mr. Chairman, that your committee is 
inquiring into the air aspects of our national security. With that 
understanding, I have attempted to marshal and condense my thoughts 
in such a manner as might be useful and objective. 

I regard the air as a 2-way street, and the vehicles of the air have 
roles as weapons, as shields, and as servants to all. 

Airpower is not a compartmented thing peculiar to any one agency; 
it is needed by the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps for the 
accomplishments of their assigned roles and missions, it is needed to 
expedite the business of other governmental agencies, of industry, 
and of the population at large. 

Furthermore, as vitally important as it is, it must be regarded as 
but one of several factors of vital importance to our national security. 

With those thoughts in mind, it seems to me that an overall ap- 
praisal of our security problem was necessary to the end that all 
factors—and this was my thinking and my approach, sir—including 
airpower, may be kept in proper perspective. 
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A fundamental truth in the matter of international relationships, 
is that the balance never remains static. 

After VJ Day, our enemies had been swept from the land, from the 
sea, and from the air; the scales were very steeply tilted in our favor. 

Later, with a monopoly on atomic weapons and a means of deliver- 
ing them, we had reason to feel in any major showdown the scales were 
even more strongly tipped in our favor. And then came the very 
disconcerting realization that the U. S. S. R. was not just a land of 
untutored peasants; the underestimated Soviets were making tech- 
nological strides which we had not been prepared to believe possible. 

As a matter of fact our wishful thinking had led us in the other 
direction perhaps. 

More resently, it dawned on us that our own native land could be 
subjected directly to attack, atomic attack. 

And this realization may have stampeded thinking to some extent, 
but there could be no denying the fact that the cause of the free world 
would be a lost cause if a sufficiently telling blow could be dealt to 
the economic, industrial, and military strengths of this country. 

Not only that, sir, but even the great potentials of moral and spirit- 
ual strength would be stunned, at least for a time in this event. 

Now, it may well be that the use of atomic weapons, at least the 
most lethal members of that family, may never be invoked. 

And this contingency, I believe, furnishes an important clue for our 
guidance in planning of security forces and security measures in general 
in the country. 

It would be nothing short of criminal negligence to assume that 
atomic attack is impossible. 

On the other hand, it would be highly imprudent to tailor our entire 
economy and policy and military strength to the premise that atomic 
warfare constituted the only danger. 

In other words, our economy and our forces must be able to cope 
with either one of those contingencies. 

In its simplest terms the United States, including its military 
establishments and its preparations in the civilian world, must be able 
to accomplish three types of objectives as I see it. 

The first is, and this is foremost, we must be able to protect our 
vitals against devastating surprise attack. 

The second thing, we must maintain the capability for swift and 
massive retaliation in the event of nuclear attack. 

And the third thing is that we must maintain a capability for 
sustained and diversified effort in other fields. 

Perhaps in oversimplified terms, we would say that calls for an 
adequate continental defense, the capability for immediate strategic 
striking power, and balanced components in all of the services and 
civilian supporting elements capable of carrying on to a successful 
outcome either after an initial atomic onslaught or in the event of 
participation in some nonatomic strike. 

This quality of endurance is a necessary followup for atomic attack 
and is the essence of success in any conflict which does not.involve 
the use of atomic weapons. 

Abdication to the Soviets in the air is unthinkable. 

Less dramatic perhaps but just as ruinous, and I am speaking as a 
sailor still, would be the yielding of sea supremacy to the Soviets. 
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They are already in possession of a navy of such strength that it 
cannot be ignored, a navy that can alre ady challenge allied maritime 
strength in certain areas. 

I am speaking of geographical areas and performance areas, 

In the event of nonatomic struggles, our various international 
security arrangements would be absolutely meaningless if the jugular 

arteries were severed, and even in the event of atomic war, loss of 
the seas could be the deciding factor in the case that tough nations 
were willing and able to fight on after the initial exchange of crippling 
atomic blows. 

What I have said about the possibility of nonatomic struggle, as 
well as the business of fighting on after an atomic attack also would 
have its application to the ground forces on which someone else would 
have to speak. 

Mr. Chairman, those are generalizations, but they are the only 
terms in which I can speak really. How they would be translated into 
units and weapons is for the determination of those responsible for 
the national defense, and how much of our national resources should 
be allocated to the military facet of defense is also something beyond 
my purview. 

However, as a citizen and taxpayer who had the good fortune to serve 
in uniform for over 40 years, | would sum up my feelings about the 
defense of our country just about as follows 

The Soviets have progressed in the fields of education, technology 
and industry to such an extent as to virtually close the gap of supe- 
riority which we undoubtedly enjoyed a decade ago. 

They are forcing their influence into new areas where the free 
world formerly had not been challenged by communism. 

They have developed a capability in the air, on the sea and on 
land which poses a serious threat militarily to the United States 
itself and to our allies and our friends. 

The apparent increased reasonableness of the Soviet leaders may 
constitute an even graver danger than their erstwhile intransigence. 

In short, the gap, “if there is a gap, is a very narrow one at present. 
Soviet influence is spreading into new area Allied unanimity, 
which was brought about by open threat Snake very well be diluted 
by the softer Soviet manner, backed up by increasing Soviet power 
at the same time. And yet it is doubtful if the Soviet objectives 
have really changed. 

On the other hand, the possession, by both sides, of high-yield 
fission and fusion weapons, and the means for their delivery, could 
result in a tacit stalemate which would be tantamount to a nuclear 
disarmament. 

In that connection, however, there is nothing in the record really 
to justify trusting the Soviets, and I would like to add the thought, 
or in trusting in our own ability to forecast Soviet behavior, sir. 

Such being the case, our course, securitywise, appears reasonably 
clear as far as general policy is concerned. Continental defense and 
strategic weapons must be kept sharp and ready until and unless 
other absolutely dependable safeguards are available. I would like 
to point out that these categories include both naval and ground- 
force elements. Additionally, we must maintain naval strength 
adequate to meet and defeat any attempt to disrupt our control of 
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the seas. And obviously ground forces of proper composition and 
in adequate strength are going to be required. 

The welfare of humanity places a great premium on the importance 
of an effective deterrent to nuclear warfare. But we must not count 
on deterrent effect to the extent of baring the potential of this country 
to attack. 

Also it must be remembered that there is no evidence of a change in 
Soviet objectives, and even if there were to be a period of protracted 
mutual deterrence, lesser but successful piecemeal Soviet bites could 
produce exactly the same results in the long run, and therefore, a 
balanced and effective conventional force and policy must be main- 
tained if we are to guard against losing the struggle in detail. 

As a private citizen, I cannot appraise the threat to our country, 
but commonsense and experience tell me that it is a many-pronged 
thing, and it would be imprudent to strengthen one sector at the 
expense of fatal weakness in the other sectors which are also essential. 

I believe that we should push hard technologically to be able to 
win a nuclear holocaust if it is thrust upon us, but in the event that 
this may never happen, we must be prepared then successfully to 
meet Soviet efforts to achieve their objectives by other means, which 
they seem to be employing. 

Finally, sir; there is one thing militarily certain in the type of 
situation which exists today. 

We must have, in being, the forces necessary to ward off surprise 
attack, to retaliate if we must, and in any event, to undertake the 
initial tasks which will always be set in motion in the event of a 
general conflict in which we become engaged. 

Those are my principal points, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you, Admiral Carney, for an interesting 
and stimulating statement. 

Mr. Hamiutton. Admiral, I would like to ask you a few questions 
on the subjects which you touched upon in your statement. 

Admiral, you described very vividly the predicament in which, as 
you see it, we now find ourselves from the standpoint of national 
defense. 

I wonder if you would care to comment on the extent to which that 
differs from the position that we have been in historically, say up to 
the beginning of World War II. 

Admiral Carney. Well, I think the principal point of difference is 
that the danger comes from an aggressive potential which might 
initially be direc ted to us right off the bat, rather than directed to 
keeping us out of conflict. 

Mr. Hamitron. Aggressive potential? What do you mean? 

Admiral Carnnry. I mean if there is an aggression today, a major 
aggression, it would certainly seem logical to expect that the United 
States would be put out of business because the United States is the 
major strength of the people that are banded together in trying to 
maintain their freedom. 

In the past when aggression has been in the wind, we have always 
believed, and probably correctly so, that they would ‘prefer to keep us 
out of it, and might even avoid us. 

This was certainly true in terms of the German plans in both world 
wars, although not true in the case of Japan. 
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Mr. Hamiton. And is it because of that difference in the situation, 
that change in the situation, that you concluded that we must have a 
force, so to speak, in being that is ¢ apable of fighting a war? 

Admiral Carney. Prec isely, sir. 

The situation is one which would immediately jeopardize the 
United States, and secondly, there has now come to pass a situation 
in which attack can be launched against us immediately 
hours. 

This could not happen in former times. That being the case, we 
must be prepared to resist that attack, and we don’t have time to 
build up, so that the forces, the idea of the forces in being 


, in a matter of 


g, is of in- 
finitely greater importance today than it has ever been before, and 
this is true of all of the services and all of the arms. 

Mr. Hamixton. And turning for the moment to the question as to 
the magnitude and scale of those forces, would it be a fair interpreta- 
tion of your testimony to say that they should be adequate to achieve 
the objectives that you mentioned in the way of (a) protecting the 
country from atomic attack, (b) effectuating a quick and prompt 
damaging reprisal? 

Admiral Carney. In general terms yes. Those three objectives 
which I mentioned, it should be a capability of our forces to achieve 
those three objectives. 

Mr. Hamitton. Admiral, you mentioned the possibility, as 1] 
understood it, of a balance, so to speak, of power between ourselves 
and the Soviets, as one of the possibilities that might develop, is that 
right, sir? 

Admiral Carney. I spoke of possibility of a tacit stalemate insofar 
as the use of nuclear weapons was concerned. 

Mr. Hamiiton. Would you regard that situation, if it did develop, 
as a stable situation, or would it be one that might be changed by a 
scientific advance on the one side or the other? 

Admiral Carney. I would not know that. 

Mr. Hamitton. You would not have any views on that question? 

Admiral Carney. No. 

Mr. Hamitton. In that connection, Admiral Carney, how impor- 
tant do you regard as an element in our total defense picture the 
maintenance of adequate research and development in the field of 
scientific weapons? 

Admiral Carnry. Well, I would say that it is the guts of the 
whole business. 

Mr. Hamitton. You think it is the guts of the whole business? 

Admiral Carney. It is the guts of the whole business. 

Mr. Hamittron And to the extent that we make scientific advance- 
ment in the field of scientific weapons, I suppose that we may render 
obsolete at least some of the weapons that we have based on an 
earlier stage in our development? 

Adiniral Cuore. That has always been the history of weapons 
and a dramatic example of that is in the field of nuclear weapons. 

Mr. Hamitton. What would that example be, Admiral? 

Admiral Carney. Perhaps the most dramatic would be on the 
question of size. We all recall the days when these things were 
enormous. It is now a matter of common knowledge that they can 
be delivered in many ways and in smaller packages, and yet 10 years 
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ago I was told that this was the ultimate, as far as they could go, and 
they could never reduce the thing in size. 

Yet in that short time these enormous ch: anges have been made 
in the configuration and size of vehicles that can deliver this weapon. 

Mr. Hamitron. So that would it be fair to say it is your view, Ad- 
miral. that there is a constant interplay between the extent of your 
scientific research and development and the character and relative 
strencth of the force vou have? 

Admiral Carney. Yes, of course. 

\M{ir. Hamiitron. Admiral, you mentioned as your second point, as 
I recall it, in vour view of sound defense structure, our capacity to 
retaliate 

Would you care to amplify what you ould mean by the kind of 
retaliation that you would envisage? In other words, its scope, its 
extent, how effective in your judgment it should be? 

Admiral Car NEY | was thinking in terms of nuclear retaliation, 
because I don’t believe it is physically possible for any other kind of 
attack to be launched against us which would be seriously ¢ rippling. 

I don’t think that any ae can dump enough TNT on us in a sur- 
prise attack to put the United States out of business, and so if you are 
thinking in terms of a blow at our vitals which would seriously cripple 
us, we must be talking about nuclear attack, and therefore the ques- 
tion of retaliation was in the same context. 

Mr. Hamitron. And what would be your hope as to the scope or 
the strength or the power of retaliatory attack? 

What would you hope that it would achieve or that the threat of it 
would achieve? 

Admiral Carnny. The purpose of any attack is to break the will 
of the people with whom a country is at war. The scope of the 
retaliation would have to be geared to accomplish that objective. 

But that would be in terms of target systems and kiloton yields 
and various other things that I would not be able to give any figures 
on. 

Mr. Hamitron. Thank you very much, Admiral. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that concludes my questions at this time. 

Senator Syminetron. Senator Jackson? 

Senator Jackson. Admiral Carney, I take it that your defense 
philosophy is that we should have a military establishment that is 
capable of dealing with all types of wars, small ones and big ones. 

In essence, isn’t that your position? 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir; that is my personal belief. 

Senator Jackson. You have stated that there is the possibility of a 
nuclear stalemate, is that correct? 

Admiral Carney. I consider it a possibility, yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Assume that we have a nuclear stalemate, then 
would it be your position that should war come, small or big, the main 
area of decision would be with conventional forces, that is our ground 
forces and our naval forces using conventional weapons? 

Admiral Carney. Well, if there were a reluctance on both sides to 
use—— 

Senator Jackson. I am assuming a nuclear stalemate. 

Admiral Carney. Yes. Then the result would have to be achieved 
by other methods which we are calling conventional now “as a way 
of speaking. 
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Senator Jackson. In light of the available free-world forces, in 
numerical terms, and the available slave-world forces, wouldn’t we 
lose that conflict? 

Admiral Carney. I would not be prepared to admit that; no, sir, 
because morale and ingenuity——— 

Senator Jackson, We are outnumbered about 2 to 1? 

Admiral Carney. Probably; yes, sir. I don’t know the exact 
figures. 

Senator Jackson. Let’s look at the forces one by one. 

The Soviet Union has the largest land army in the world today; 
isn’t that correct? 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. I will not ask you any questions that are not 
public facts. 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir; I understand. 

Senator Jackson. The second largest army in the world today is 
China’s; is that correct? 

Admiral Carney. I believe so; yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Our land army is third; South Korea is fourth. 
We have the largest navy in the world; is that correct? 

Admiral Carnry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. The Soviet Union now has the second largest 
navy? 

Admiral Carney. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. It has been stated publicly that the Soviet Union 
has some four-hundred-odd submarines? 

Admiral Carnry. Yes; I have seen that statement, sir. 

Senator Jackson. So that when you balance the forces on the Soviet 
side, they have I think somewhere around 700 million people against 
three-hundred-odd million people joined together in our system of 
alliances; isn’t that right? 

Admiral Carnry. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. So don’t we start off at least with a very sub- 
stantial disadvantage in conventional warfare? 

Admiral Carney. Numerically, yes. But whether or not that 
would be significant would depend upon the objectives, both military 
and political, on which the war was predicated. 

Senator Jackson. Suppose the Soviets decide to pour down through 
Indochina, and to take the balance of southeast Asia with hordes of 
manpower? Can the free world muster enough manpower to overcome 
those hordes on a purely conventional basis? 

Admiral Carney. I really do not think I am qualified to get into 
that sort of a discussion, sir. My personal belief is that we could not. 

Senator Jackson. We could not? 

Admiral Carnrey. We could not because the forces in being do not 
exist on that side. 

Senator Jackson. That is right. You mean on our side? 

Admiral Carney. On our side. 

Senator Jackson. Yes. Historically, Admiral, haven’t we tried 
to win wars on the basis of our industrial and technological capability, 
overcoming the numerical superiority of the enemy by reason of that 
technical and industrial supremacy? 

Admiral Carnry. That is correct, sir, and heretofore we have had 
the time on our side to invoke it. 
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Senator Jackson. We have had time and space on our side? 

Admiral Carney. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. Not just time but we have had space or distance, 
too; haven’t we? 

Admiral Carney. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Jackson. We have had a free America, with its industry 
capable of working day and night without being inhibited by the 
enemy through aerial bombardment. 

That was the basis on which we won World War I and World War IT, 
wasn’t it, in essence? 

Admiral Carney. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. Well, that no longer being the situation, aren’t we 
at a terrible disadvantage unless we use nuclear weapons? 

Admiral Carney. I believe we are, but that is said in a tactical 
sense and it is said without recognition or without considering the 
political, I would say, in the sense of government seeking the well- 
being of their people. 

Senator Jackson. You are speaking in the sense of using atomic 
weapons against men in uniform, against combatants, and not a 
strategic use of those weapons? 

Admiral Carnry. Yes; I think the decision as to their use must 
rest in the highest hands, and the supremacy which we enjoyed at one 
time having a monopoly on these is no longer ours, as I pointed out. 
Technically we would be robbed of an advantage in the sense of : 
global conflict. 

Senator Jackson. Historically, Admiral, we have relied on our 
technology and our industry, for which America is known all over the 
world, to be able to provide our men with greater firepower and greater 
military ability; is that right? 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir, and I think that that gap is demon- 
strably closed. 

Senator Jackson. That is what I am leading up to. 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. It means in essence that, if we have a nuclear 
stalemate, we simply have to get more people on our side in the free 
world to offset the numerical superiority of the Soviets and their 
allies. 

Isn’t that an essential part? 

Admiral Carney. I think that that is an around-the-clock objec- 
tive; yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. And we must pursue that with great diligence if 
we are going to be able to overcome their present numerical superi- 
ority. 

Admiral Carney. Yes, that is correct. 

Senator Jackson. It is quite clear when it comes to conventional 
arms that they outnumber us by a wide margin. 

Admiral Carnry. On the ground? 

Senator Jackson. Yes. 

Admiral Carney. On the ground. 

Senator Jackson. And the Navy—that is the only branch of our 
service where we are not outnumbered quantitatively. 

Admiral Carney. Yes; so far as the free world is concerned we are 
better fixed at sea than the other side. 
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Senator Jackson. But in the air the Soviets are leaders. General 
Twining and the Vice Chief of Staff of the Air Force have said that 
quantitatively the Soviets have more planes than we have, and that 
qualitatively they are closing the gap. 

[ am paraphrasing what they have said. I don’t think there is 
much denial of that; is there? 

Admiral Carney. I could not comment on that, sir, if they made 
that statement. 

Senator Jackson. You would say, I assume, that quantitatively 
we are outnumbered as far as ground troops are concerned? 

Admiral Carney. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. Now you have made the point I believe, Admiral, 
that we need forces in being to a greater extent today than we have 
in the past because of the nuclear-hydrogen age in which we live, is 
that correct? 

Admiral Carney. That is true, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Do we have those forces in being in your judg- 
ment that can provide and do provide the security that we need in 
this country? 

Admiral Carney. I would not be competent to answer that ques- 
tion, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Well, I mean as of the time you left the service 
do you think we had those forces in being? 

Admiral Carney. I could only say, sir, that I believe that each 
one of the services believed that it needed more than it had. I felt 
that way. 

Senator Jackson. Admiral, we are lay people up here, and unless 
we get honest professional advice how can we make a decision that is 
in the interests of the security of our country? 

You see my problem. I am just asking questions 

Admiral Carnry. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. You go to a doctor and you want good pro- 
fessional advice. Under the Constitution the Pr -esident is Commander 
in Chief. He directs the armed services. Under the Constitution 
Congress must provide the funds to raise and support armies; is that 
correct? 

Admiral Carney. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. How can we determine whether we are making 
the right decision—especially in this age when technology is so essen- 
tial for the support of all three services—how can we be sure that we 
are discharging our constitutional responsibility unless we can get the 
intellectually honest professional decisions and judgments of our 
people in uniform? 

Admiral Carney. | have always felt that you have, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Isn’t it a fact that when the people come up from 
the three services they have to justify the budget that has been given 
to them? 

Admiral Carney. Yes; of course. But if questions are asked of 
the individuals, I believe that they give you fair answers. I believe 
| always did, sir. 

Senator Jackson. I have great respect for you and there is nothing 
personal. 

| hope you understand that. I have great respect for your profes- 
sional ability. That is why I am asking this question now. 
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Do you know, at least as of the time you left the service, whether 
or not we had those forces in being that are capable of defending this 
country? 

Admiral Carney. Yes; I will answer that frankly, sir. 

We did not have as of the time that I left active service, we did not 
have continental defense that was adequate to meet, blunt, and turn 
aside a full-scale nuclear attack against this country. 

Now some of the factors and some of the components of that were 
in the works. 

For instance, the radar lines, the method of coordinating defense 
and interception. 

These things were being built, and in the opinion of some were being 
built and installed about as fast as industry and our technical people 
could provide the right answers without risking great expenses for 
equipment that would be quickly obsolescent. 

But I do not feel in the field of continental defense that we could 
safely say that our armor was on and had no chinks in it. 

Senator Jackson. You think that we had the planes in being that 
could effectively retaliate at the time that you left the service, assum- 
ing that the enemy should attempt nuclear attack on the United 
States? 

Admiral Carney. That again, sir, is such a technical question that 
I feel it should be answered by people that have that technical knowl- 
edge. 

Senator Jackson. Insofar as the Navy is concerned, did you feel 
that we had the capability of carrying out what you knew to be the 
assigned roles and missions of the Navy? 

Admiral Carnry. We did not have what I would like to have had. 
I felt that there were certain things that were needed in addition to 
what was permitted to us. 

In some instances, in some respects, however, even it we had had 
more money, I doubt if we could have come up with the answer right 
away, because there were development problems that we had not 
solved. 

For instance, in the field of antisubmarine warfare considerable 
progress has been made in recent years, but there were possibilities of 
further improvements which made us hesitant about going in for mass 
production of the equipment that was coming up; but progress was 
being made, being made in the right direction. 

But I did not feel satisfied at that time that we had that particular 
problem licked. 

Senator Jackson. Being a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
knowing the foreign policy commitments of this country, do you think 
we had the forces in being at the time you left to be able to implement 
those policies? 

I am speaking now of the capacity to act decisively and effectively 
in the event of a series of small wars. 

Admiral Carney. I doubt if I could answer that question, Senator; 
there are so Many contingencies. 

Senator Jackson. I mean, as Chief of Naval Operations at the 
time and a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, you were aware of 
what our foreign policy commitments were in the way of military 
euaranties—NATO, SEATO, and so on. 
~ Do you feel that we had the forces in being that were capable of 
implementing those policies, or were we spread too thin? 
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Admiral Carney. Again I do not think there is a categorical 
answer that can be given to that, because the developments in con- 
nection with any of those alliances or arrangements have all kinds of 
combinations and permutations and we might be able to do it or we 
might not. 

If two or more came up simultaneously there might be a question 
of deployment to the best advantage, so it is not a thing that you can 
say ‘Yes’ or “No” on, in my opinion. 

Senator Jackson. I won’t ask any more. 

Senator SyMINnGToN. Senator Duff? 

Senator Durr. Admiral, I would just like to say that I think you 
have made a very wonderfully frank and honest statement about 
the picture. As we were talking about the advances of Soviet science, 
I was wondering if it is not true that one of the chief concerns of the 
United States is to keep constantly enlarging our educational base 
so that both qualitatively and quantitatively we will have the superi- 
ority in engineers and scientists in this country? 

Admiral Carney. Senator, I think that is a tremendously important 
point. It is one in which I have been interested for some time, and I 
have spoken on, on various occasions. It has been reported that the 
output of technical people in the Soviet today almost doubles ours. 

This is very hard for an American to swallow, but there undoubtedly 
is truth in the report. 

It is perhaps difficult for us in a democracy to order some young 
adolescent to get busy and start becoming a scientist, and yet I believe 
that we must find a way of increasing the level of output of scientific 
and technical people. 

And this constitutes perhaps the fundamental greatest danger of all 
if we have lost that position. 

Senator Durr. I was going to ask that question, whether or not that 
is not the key in all probability to the most significant thing that con- 
fronts the American people at this time. 

Admiral Carney. It is certainly the key for the immediate future, 
the decade ahead. 

Senator Durr. I am particularly impressed by that fact because 
reading the magazines and the advertisements in the newspapers of 
America almost every day, from the advertisements for industry alone 
for engineers and scientists, apparently the present supply is unequal 
to the demand, irrespective of the Armed Forces of the United States? 

Admiral Carney. That is right. 

Senator Durr. Is it not true that in view of the constantly new, 
fabulous technological discoveries that are taking place, that unless 
we do pay more attention to the education of the youth of America 
in that particular, that may be the Achilles heel in the whole picture? 

Admiral Carnny. I could not agree with you more, Senator. I 
think it is a very, very fundame ntal thing and a very erave problem 
confronting us. 

Senator Durr. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Admiral, I have just a few questions to ask 
you. 

Should we not assume that Russia will make every effort to obtain 
and maintain air superiority? 

Admiral Carney. I would certainly expect it, siz 
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Senator SyMinGron. Should we not assume that Russia would 
exert every effort to keep ahead of us in the development of scientific 
weapons: 

Admiral Carnuy. That is a fact as of today, sir. 

Senator SyMincron. Must we not endeavor to keep air superiority 
to keep aby vad in the role at new scientific weapons? 

Admiral Carney. Yes, s 


Senator SYMINGTON. co following some questions of Senator 
Duff, my final question: 


Before the Armed Services Committee last year in open hearing, 
it was testified that in 1950 the Soviet graduated some 20,000 engi- 
neers and scientists and we, 50,000. By 1954 those figures were just 


about reversed. 

We graduated slightly less than 20,000 and they graduated over 
50,000 engineers and scientists. 
Unless something happens with respect to that trend, isn’t it almost 
tomatic the v Vay that wars are developing on a technical basis, that 
we will give up our aes superiority to the Communists? 

Me imiral CARNE | regret to say so, but I] certainly believe it, Sil 

Senator Symineton. Thank you very much, Admiral. 

Mr. Counsel, have you any further questions? 

Mr sae MILTON. Nothing, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, Admiral. 

Senator Symineton. Senator Duff? 

Senator Durr. No more, thank you. 

Senator Symineton. | deeply appreciate your appearance this 
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STATEMENT OF GEN. CARL SPAATZ (RETIRED) 


Our next witness is General Spaatz. 

Will you raise your right hand and be sworn, please, General? 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give 
before this subcommittee of the Committee on Armed Services of the 
Senate of the United States will be the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

General Spaatz. I do. 

Senator SymMincton. General, we welcome you here and we are 
honored to have you with us. 

At this point I would like inserted a résumé of the great contribu- 
tions that you have made to your country. 

The material referred to is as follows:) 


General Spaatz was born June 28, 1891, and was graduated from West Point 
in 1914. He advanced to brigadier general in 1940 and general in 1945. He was 
Chief Air Adviser to General Eisenhower, North Africa, December 1942; Deputy 
Air Commander, North African Theater of Operations, 1943; Commander of the 
Northwest African Air Forces, Sicily, 1943. He was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of the United States Strategic Air Force in Europe, January 1944, and was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Strategic Air Force against Japan in July 
1945. He was assigned to Headquarters, A. A. F., Washington, in October 1945, 
Commanding General of the Army Air Forces in 1946; Chief of Staff, Air Force, 
Department of Defense, 1947-48. General Spaatz retired from the Army Air 
Force in July 1948. 

He was awarded the Distinguished Service Medal with 2 oak leaf clusters, the 
Distinquished Service Cross, Legion of Merit, the Distinguished Flying Cross, 
Bronze Star; Mexican Service, World War I and II Victory. European-African- 
Middle East, Asiatic-Pacific Campaign, American Defense and American Cam- 
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paign Medals; Grand Officer Legion of Honor, Croix de Guerre (France) ; Order 
of Suvorov, 2d degree (Russia) ; icenan ander’s Cross with Star, Order of Polonia 
Restituta (Poland) ; Grand Commander of the British E mpire (Great Britain) ; 
Order of Orange- Nassau (Netherlands); Order of Crown with Palm, Croix de 
Guerre with Palm (Belgium). 

Senator Symineton. I for one am fully in agreement with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower who has expressed the belief that you were the 
greatest airman developed in World War II. 

Have you a prepared statement? 

General Spaatz. I have no statement, sir. 

Senator Symincton. Then I will take the liberty of turning you 
over to our counsel. 

Will you ask questions of the General within the scope of these 
hearings? 

Mr. Hamittron. Certainly, Mr. Chairman. 

General Spaatz, I wonder if you would please state for the record 
the prine ipal positions that you held during and subsequent to the war’ 

General Spaarz. Well, first, right after the war I was made Com- 
manding General of the Army Air Forces to succeed Gen. Hap Arnold 
and later on was Chief of Staff of the Air Force in the new Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Mr. Hamitton. Were you the first such Chief of Staff, s 

General Spaatz. Yes. 

Since 1948, about the first of June, I have been retired. 

Mr. Hamitron. Have you kept an interest in military matters, 
General? 

General Spaarz. Just the interest that is necessary as an American 
citizen and that an occasional contributor to Newsweek magazine 
would cause me to have. 

Mr. Hamitron. General, I wonder if you would give the committee 
the benefit of your views as to what the principal developments have 
been during the past decade insofar as they relate to air power? 

General Spaatz. Well, I think the first development that took 
place—you mean since the war? 

Mr. Hamivron. Yes. 

General Spaatz. The first development that took place I believe 
was the knowledge that the Russians had copied the B—29 and were 
building them in rather large quantities. 

About that same time there were some predictions made that the 
Russians would have an atomic bomb by 1949 or 1950. 

I remember in 1946 Army Air Force Intelligence predicted that the 
Russians would have an atomic bomb by 1949 or 1950. 

Air Force Intelligence was not given much weight by either Navy 
Intelligence and Army Intelligence nor by Scientific Intelligence in 
the United States. 

In other words, it was thought rather presumptuous on the part of 
the Air Force to predict such a thing. 

But strange as it may seem, the prediction came true. 

Now with the B-—29 and the possibility of the atomic bomb, the 
picture of the United States changed. 

Mr. Hamittron. Changed in what respect, sir? 

General Spaatz. We no longer can sit over here and let someone 
else start a war in Europe and wait 2 or 3 years before we are forced 
into it. Now we can be attacked at the first onset of war, and un- 
doubtedly will be attacked, if ever a big war breaks out again. 
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We can assume that the United States will be one of the first places 
attacked, because we have been decisive in settling the two previous 
World Wars, and we should be prepared to meet that eventuality. 

Mr. Hamitron. In connection with your statement that we should 
be prepared to meet that, would you care to give the committee the 
benefit of your views as to what you think would be a proper scale of 
preparedness with respect to air power? 

General Spaarz. Well, in quantity I don’t think I could give it, 
but in 

Mr. Hamittron. In objectives, sO LO speak? 

General Spaatz. In essence our strength should be such that there 
should never be any question in the Russian mind as to what would 
happen to them if they started a war. And since if they do start a 
war they undoubtedly will start it with a surprise attack, the same as 

the Japanese did at Pearl Harbor, except it would be more widely 
spread, since they would start it on that basis, we cannot assume that 
our power to retaliate would be exactly the numbers that we thought 
we had before such an attack. We will not be the aggressor and 
choose the time that we are going to start the war—if we could do 
that, our forces could possibly be less than is made necessary by our 
known policy of nonaggression, no preventive war started by the 
United States. 

Therefore we must have the strength necessary to meet this first 
surprise attack if and when it comes, and thereafter be able to deliver 
a blow that would prostrate the enemy. 

And unless we have such strength in being so that the enemy can- 
not believe that by surprise attack he could knock out our striking 
power, unless we have that strength way beyond what he believes he 
could knock out, why we are in danger. 

Mr. Hamitton. Would we have in your judgment that kind of air 
power if our air power were merely equal to that of the Russians, 
giving them the advantage of a sneak attack? 

General Spaatz. Well, it is not only a question of numbers of course. 
Numbers are important. 

Mr. Hamitron. I did not mean merely numbers, but quality. 

General Spaarz. It depends on quality, also dispersion. I think 
one of the things that worries me a lot in traveling around the United 
States and seeing the air fields, that there are too many airplanes on 
one field. 

I think that is a very dangerous situation. I think there should be 
more air bases. 

Mr. Hamitron. Dangerous in what respects, General Spaatz? 

General Spaatz. An ‘attack getting too many planes, a surprise 
attack. 

Mr. Hamitton. So that you think because of those factors, it is 
too simple just to talk about quality or quantity? 

General Spaarz. No, I do not. I think you can go further than 
that. I think there is a minimum number of strategic bombers that 
we require. I am not prepared to give you those figures. I would 
assume that they are more than we have now. 

Mr. Hamitton. What would be the standard by which one would 
try to determine that question? Iam not asking you how many there 
should be but what standards? 
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General Spaarz. I think they can reduce it to a formula. I would 
rather have you ask a man like General LeMay, because I think he 
can scientifically figure out the number he should have. 

Senator SymineTon. I am sorry I| did not hear that question. | 
heard part of the anwer. 

Mr. Hamiuton. I asked the General, Mr. Chairman, if there was 
any standard that one could apply to determine the number of 
strategic bombers that one should have, not the number of bombers 
but what standard would determine it. 

General Spaatz’ response was that that was a technical question 
that he would prefer to have addressed to someone like General 
LeMay, but that it was his view that one could scientifically ascer- 
tain—— 

General Spaarz. I would assume he could. 1 think he can; yes. 

Now we come to another problem. You are talking now about 
Kussian airpower vis-a-vis our airpower. 

But the attack, the initial attack by the Russians, if they make it 
is not confined to airpower. 

Thev have over 400 submarines, and quite obviously they are not 
voing to attack us until they are ready to attack, and then make a sur- 
prise attack. 

Those submarines at such time will be equipped with guided missiles. 
[f they turn those 400 submarines loose in the 2 oceans and approach 
our coastlines, and start lobbing those guided missiles with atomic 
war heads around, that is another serious threat which we must be 
prepared to meet. 

Everyone remembers back in the early days of World War II the 
pitiable position of our military strength in meeting the 30 or 45 
German submarines hovering off our coast at that time. If you multi- 
ply that by a factor of 10 or more and add atomic guided missiles you 
will see that becomes quite a problem. 

Of course that goes into how the money is being spent for national 
defense, what we are getting for the dollars we spend on national 
defense. 

Are we getting enough? All those factors enter into it. 

Mr. Hamitron. Do you have any view as to our present capability 
to withstand the sneak attack of a broad character, submarines and 

r from the Russians? 

" Gemaeal Spaatz. A combined attack of that kind? 

Mr. Hamiuron. Yes. 

General Spaarz. Well, I imagine that we would meet it quite 
differently than we did in the beginning of World War LI, but I still 
don’t believe that we are adequately prepared to meet the threat of 
the combination of Soviet air strength and submarine strength. 

Mr. Hamirron. Addressing your attention now to the more 
limited question of comparative airpower between ourselves and the 
Soviet, do you have any view on that question as to the present 
situation? 

General Spaatz. Well, I think undoubtedly in numbers they ex- 
ceed us. Their quality has gone up considerably since the war, 
starting with their copy of the ‘B-29. 

They had the MIG that our men had to fight in Korea. And since 
then they have shown formations of jet bombers that are gradually 
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approaching the range and performance of our B-47’s and B-52’s, 
if not going beyond it. 

I think, as Admiral Carney and others have said, that they have 
about closed the gap so far as air strength is concerned. 

But the gap that they have now on us I don’t think we have closed, 
and that is what to do about these 400 submarines, more than 400 
submarines. 

That then comes to how the money is spent. And without being a 
naval expert, it occurs to me that it would be much more important to 
spend Navy money to meet the submarine threat than to put it into 
supercarriers which become submarine targets instead of being there 
to meet that threat. 

Mr. Hamitron. What would be your general view, General Spaatz, 
on the question as to whether the Soviets lack the scientific capacity 
to keep up with us in the race for the development of new scientific 
weapons? 

General Spaatz. My idea would be that they do not lack the talent. 

Mr. Hamitron. In other words, you think we should assume that 
they are just as competent as we are? 

General Spaatz. I think that that is the only safe assumption we 
can make. 

Mr. Hamiitron. Do you have any other suggestions that you would 
care to give the committee as to any measures that might be taken 
with respect to our national defense? 

General Spaatz. Well, I do not think I have any more suggestions 
except that unless we can get an organization in the Defense Depart- 
ment that will cut out a lot of dt iplic ation, et cetera, that goes on 
there, we are going to have to spend more money on national defense 
than we are spending now. 

On the other hand, it is my opinion that if the Department of 
Defense were organized the way it should be with a single military 
chief of staff under the Secretary of Defense plus a general staff, the 
money we are now appropriating for National defense would be more 
efficiently spent and would be adequate to meet the situation. 

It is just a question whether you want the present organization 
and put in more money or whether you want it organized properly 
and get your defense with less cost. 

Mr. Hamiuron. Thank you, General. 

I think that concludes my questions. 

Senator SymMinetron. Senator Jackson? 

Senator yr General, do you think we have an Air Force in 
being that can carry out effectively any retaliatory mission that 
might be aieola ed of it? 

General Spaarz. The Air Force in being at this time, and remem- 
bering that the Air Force in being at this time reflects the money 
that was spent some years ago, 4 years ago, the Air Force in being 
at this very moment, I would say, in my opinion, is adequate to 
meet any threat that the Russians might put against us from the air. 

Senator Jackson. As of today? 

General Spaarz. As of today. But remembering also that the 
money that we spe nd today will determine what we have 4 or 5 or 6 
vears from now. 

Senator Jackson. But at the rate of our present spending and based 
on our present budget, will we continue to have that Air Force in 
being that can carry out the assigned mission of the Air Force? 
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General Spaarz. I do not believe so. 

In the first place, the Russians have improved their air position 
both with atomic weapons and by increasing the range and perform- 
ance of the aircraft, closing a gap that existed before. 

And in the second place, I am not sure that we are anticipating what 
the situation will be 4 or 5 years from now by spending enough money 
in certain fields. 

One of them I mentioned, more airbases for greater dispersion. 

I would like to see possibly more money spent for research and 
development if it can be effectively spent. I do not mean wasted 
but I think every cent that can be spent for research and development 
efficiently should be spent on that. 

[ would feel that possibly the production of our ultra-long-range 
aircraft should be speeded up because the large bomber, fast bomber, 
is after all the backbone of strategic airpower and strategic airpower 
is the backbone of our national defense. 

So I do not think we should be too careful to get just the exact 
number of B—52’s, for instance. 

I think it would be a whole lot better if we bought a few too many 
rather than a few too few to meet this situation. 

Senator Jackson. You say they bought too many? 

General Spaarz. I would not say so. 

Senator Jackson. Can you understand why it took the Depart- 
ment of Defense 11 months to make a decision on the need for an 
increase of B—52’s? 

General Spaatz. Well, the Department of Defense is a pretty 
unwieldy organization under the present setup, 3 departments, 3 
secretaries and 15 or 20 under secretaries, so it does not surprise me 
that it takes a little time to get things through. 

Senator Jackson. When it is publicly known that the Soviets 
are producing more of the comparable type of plane, that is comparable 
to the B—52, than we are producing, and have more in being than we 
have, isn’t it obvious that there is a very definite necessity for the 
United States to develop a retaliatory force that will be capable of 
penetrating enemy targets? 

General Spaatz. I think it is absolutely essential for the security of 
the United States to have an adequate force of strategic bombers, and 
the adequate force should err on the side of safety, our safety, and that 
is, if anything, a few more than are necessary, rather than less. 

Senator Jackson. And in your judgment we are not acquiring those 
planes for our strategic Air Force in sufficient quantities to meet the 
requirements in the future? 

General Spaatz. I would say from what I read—I do not know the 
exact number they are getting, but from what I read—I would say pos- 
sibly we are not. 

I would say “No,” we are not. 

Senator Jackson. Would you agree with this statement which 
appears in the Washington Post this morning by Lt. Gen. Thomas 
Power, commander of the United States Air Force Research and 
Development Command? 

He stated this—I will read the first paragraph of the story: 


A ranking Air Force official warned yesterday that the Nation must increase its 


air research and development funds or “‘lose our technological superiority to the 


less-budget-hampered Soviets.” 
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General Spaarz. I think that General Power would know what he 
is talking about. He is a very fine officer and I would be inclined to 
agree with anything he said on that subject. 

Senator Jackson. You feel he is a competent man? 

General Spaarz. Thoroughly competent. 

Senator Jackson. That is all. 

Senator Syminetron. Senator Duff? 

Senator Durr. General, since they have identified you as a Pennsyl- 
vanian I might say that it is a very great honor for me as a Pennsyl- 
vanian to associate myself with you in view of your magnificent per- 
formance and continuous great patriotic service. 

One of the things that I was concerned about, General, was qualita- 
tively in your judgment how does our Air Force compare with the 
Soviet? 

General Spaatz. I would say that at the present time qualitatively 
I would place it above that of the Soviet Union. 

By qualitatively I mean the training of the combat crews and the 
general technical proficiency and the equipment at this moment. 

Quantitatively, however, I would put it some distance behind them, 
less than they have. 

Now whether the quality condition which is better on our part 
overcomes the quantity position of the Russians is anyone’s guess. 

A certain amount of quality can take on greater quantity but there 
is always a point where it is no longer effective. 

Senator Durr. Do I understand you correctly that one of the key 
situations that ought to be carried out is the dispersal of our forces, 
particularly the strategic striking force of the United States, on dif- 
ferent bases? 

General Spaarz. That is correct, yes, sir. I think you need more 
airbases for the Strategic Air Command. 

Senator Durr. Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Symincron. General, I have one question that I want to 
ask you. 

[ would like to premise it a bit if 1 may. 

Back in 1948 there was a lot of talk that we could not afford to 
match the Soviets man for man, and now we know that they have 
millions more ground troops than we do. 

Then around 1952 there were statements that we could not afford 
to match the Soviets submarine for submarine. It has now been 
stated by both the Secretary of the Navy and the Chief of Naval 
Operations that the Soviets have more than 400 submarines. 

You have mentioned the figure of 30 to 45 German submarines 
hovering off our coast during World War II. 

I believe Hitler started the war with 57. The number of submarines 
that we have is not a matter of public record but it is known that we 
have in service hundreds less than the Soviets have. 

Not too long ago a high official in our Defense Department said 
that we could not afford to match the Russians plane for plane, and 
thanks to the fine questioning of Senator Duff this morning and at 
the previous hearing, it is getting pretty obvious that at least from the 
standpoint of policy to date we cannot afford to match them engineer 
for engineer and scientist for scientist. 

So one begins to wonder at what we can afford to match them. 
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Another matter of concern to me is: We hear that, if we have 
a certain quantity of planes and bombs, sufficient for what is sometimes 
termed massive retaliation then we do not have to worry any more. 

I think we will all agree that the attack, if any, against this country 
would probably be a tactical attack first to destroy our capacity to 
retaliate. 

With those premises as well as your previous statement with respect 
to bases, both to counsel and to Senator Duff, wouldn’t you say that 
the more planes we have that have a capacity to retaliate and the more 
those planes are dispersed, the greater our chance to rise up, you might 
say, off the ground and in turn destroy those who might possibly 
attempt to destroy us? 

General Spaatz. I would say that would be axiomatic. The more 
vou have, the more chance you have to destroy them. 

Also further, the more you have the more chance there would be 
for that never happening at all. 

Senator Symineton. In other words, the greater the known quantity 
of bases and planes the greater the automatic deterrent to any possible 
attack? 

General Spaatz. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. ¢ Seek have you anything further? 

Mr. Hamixron. I have one other question. 

I want to clarify a point that you discussed earlier, General, at the 
beginning of your testimony. I wonder if you would mind stating 
again your views as to the present situation of our national defense to 
withstand a sneak attack, if the attack were made not only with 
aircraft but also with submarines? I was not quite clear as to exactly 
what you had in mind. 

General Spaatz. At present I do not think that we are prepared to 
meet a combined attack by air and submarine. 

don’t think that the submarine threat, for instance, is properly 
met at this time. I do not know what the Navy can do with secret 
devices and all that sort of thing but the numbers just appall me to 
have them around the ocean. 

I fear that submarine warfare may be too low in the priority of 
weapons systems. 

I don’t believe that the Russians, however, as of today, have either 
the guided missiles with atomic warheads nor the full air capability 
of delivermg a devastating surprise attack. 

But that does not mean that they won’t have that capability by the 
time the money that is being appropriated now will become effective 
in our hands in terms of weapons and weapons systems. 

Mr. Hamitron. What sort of a situation would we then find our- 
selves in, if that eventuality develops? 

General Spaatz. Well, by that tame I think Mr. Khrushchev and 
Bulganin will have fed enough soft soap to the rest of the world that 
we will begin to think there is not going to be an attack, and that is 
just about the time when it will take place. 

Mr. Hamitron. In what sort of a position would we then find 
ourselves? 

General Spaartz. I think we would become Russian. 

Mr. Hamiton. Sir? 

General Spaatrz. We would probably become Russians after that 
happened. 
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Senator SYMINGTON. Senator Jackson? 

Senator Jackson. No further questions. 

Senator SyMINGTON. Senator Duff? 

Senator Durr. General, I would like to ask you one other question. 
On the 18th day of this month General Leslie R. Groves made a 
statement that he believed that the United States atomic stockpile 
was so large that nobody in his right mind would start a war with us, 
and he added that the Russian stockpile is large enough so that 
nobody in his right mind would start a war with her. 

Do you agree with his conclusions? 

General Spaarz. Yes, but I do not agree that dictators are neces- 
sarily in their right mind. 

I am certain Hitler was not, so I do not think we can assume that 
the Russians are going to have very sensible people, completely 
sensible people running them all the time. They certainly have not 
given that indication in some respects. 

Senator Durr. I want to ask one more question. 

As of today, General, do you think that our Air Force is competent 
to meet a surprise Russian attack? 

General Spaarz. Well, I would say, I would feel that it would be 
able to meet it in a sufficient way and be able to get off a retaliatory 
attack that would be rather decisive as of today. But what I thought 
this committee wanted to know was what you needed today for the 
Armed Forces of the future. 

We cannot do anything about today’s forces. They were decided 
4 or 5 years ago by the appropriations. We cannot do anything about 
them. They are here. It is what will happen from here on out, not 
what our forces can do today. We are not going to war today. 

Senator Durr. But you feel that if they did make such an attack 
as of now that our Air Force would give a good account of itself? 

General Spaarz. Today, yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. General Spaatz, with reference to General 
Groves’ statement, isn’t it sometimes misleading to talk about a 
tremendous number of atomic weapons on either side, unless we 
associate with that stockpile of atomic weapons a delivery capability? 

General Spaatrz. That is correct. The two go together. 

Senator Jackson. So that the mere fact that both sides have a 
tremendous stockpile of atomic weapons, does not tell the whole 
story, does it? 

General Spaatz. It does not; no, sir. 

Senator Jackson. And in your judgment if the appropriations for 
the Air Force in the field of air power continue at their present level, 
we are not going to have air atomic superiority in the future? 

General Spaatz. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. What do you feel would be the effect of the 
Soviets getting an intermediate range, say a 1,500-mile ballistic missile 
before we do? 

General Spaarz. I think the 1,500-mile ballistic missile in the hands 
of the Russians would be a very distinct threat, primarily against our 
allies and our present bases overseas. I can’t see that it would be too 
much more of a threat than the airplanes they now have which can 
cover the same area. It would just be increasing a threat that already 
exists. But I think that the real threat comes if they should get the 
intercontinental missile first. 
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As a matter of fact, if we were exercising all the ingenuity we could, 
which I hope we are, it would occur to me that we should be able to 
have the intercontinental ballistic missile before they have perfected 
the 1,500-mile missile in order to maintain a balance in our favor. 

Senator Jac KSON. General, what would be the psychological im- 
pact of the Soviet’s getting the 1,500-mile ballistic missile before we 
do, with reference to our N ATO allies, all of whom are within the 
1,500-mile range? 

General Spaatz. Well, I think they could well use the 1,500-mile 
missile as a blackmail weapon. 

Senator Jackson. As a blackmail weapon? 

General Spaatz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. In other words, you feel that the psychological 
application of the missile by the Soviets might be more effective, shall 
we say, than the military application of it in the early stages? 

General Spaatz. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. Is that correct? 

General Spaatz. That is right. It would be a great psychological 
weapon, a blackmail weapon. 

Senator Jackson. Assume the Soviets have a capability at the time 
they achieve a 1,500-mile ballistic missile of launching that missile 
from submarines, what would be the impact on the United States? 

General Spaatz. Well, it could be felt as far inland as Chicago and 
further in case they attack us. 

Senator Jackson. They could reach all of the United States, could 
they not? 

General Spaatz. Yes. I doubt whether any system—I do not know 
because I cannot tell what science will do, but I doubt whether any 
system—could be devised whereby a submarine could fire missiles 
that distance with sufficient accuracy to justify them. 

However, I do believe that the guidance systems can be developed, 
if they have not already been developed, that will enable a submarine 
to lob missiles 150 or 200 miles with considerable accuracy. 

Senator Jackson. Isn’t it quite apparent that the Soviets, having 
had available to them a ballistic missile since 1945, namely, the V-2, 
must be credited with a capability of reaching some distance into our 
coastal areas with ballistic missiles? 

General Spaatz. That is correct. I would assume that they would 
have a missile that would be at least 500 miles and maybe longer now 
in its range. 

I do not know, I have not kept up with technical figures. 

Senator Jackson. Assume the 500-mile ballistic missile, as you 
pointed out, isn’t it a fact that you could reach a substantial part of the 
industrial heartland of the United States from our coasts, the three 
coasts? 

General Spaatz. Yes, the most important part. 

Senator Jackson. The most important part? 

General Spaatz. The most important part, I would say. 

Senator Jackson. Of the United States industrial complex? 

General Spaarz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Insofar as our warmaking or defensemaking 
potential is concerned? 

General Spaatz. Yes; insofar as our existence as a Nation is con- 
cerned. 
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Senator Jackson. You feel that the ballistic missile program should 
be given supreme importance in our defense effort? 

General Spaatz. I think it should be put way up in priority. [ 
imagine it has been. 

Senator Jackson. The President has announced that it has been 
given an overriding priority. 

Do you feel that we ought to push this program just as fast as 
possible so that we can win this race, terrible race that it is, with the 
Soviets? 

General Spaarz. I think so, yes. I think we should concentrate 
primarily on the development of the intercontinental ballistic missile. 

Senator Jackson. The so-called ICBM? 

General Spaarz. The intermediate missile should only in my opinion 
ve for the purpose of getting the longer range missile quicker. 

Building intermediate missiles should be primarily for developing 
techniques or whatever is necessary for the ICBM. 

Senator Jackson. But in your judgment the ICBM should be given 
the top priority? 

General Spaatrz. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. You are aware of the fact, however, that the 
so-called IRBM No. 1 and No. 2 are on the same priority with the 
ICBM? 

General Spaatz. | think I have read that, and that I think should 
be a matter of grave concern. 

[ think that it then goes into the organization of the services where 
each service tries to do the other services’ job and you have all this 
duplication, which I think is wrong. 

Senator Jackson. You feel that concurrent priority, that is of the 
1,500-mile and the so-called 5,500-mile missile—we are talking about 
nautical miles—may impede the race for the ICBM? 

General Spaatrz. The intermediate range missile? 

Senator Jackson. Yes—do you feel that the concurrent equal pri- 
ority on the IRBM, the intermediate range, and the ICBM, might 
slow down the eventual dé “ of achievement of an ICBM? 

General Spaarz. Well, { think there is some feeling that we are 
just bursting at the seams with technical genius around the United 
States and all the things that go into these missiles. 

| doubt whether that is the case. 

Senator Jackson. We know that that is not the case, don’t we? 

General Spaatz. If we know that, why then it interferes with it. 

Senator Jackson. We all read the newspapers, and if you get 
toward the back end of most newspapers, especially on Sunday, it is 
just los ude d with advertisements for engineers and scientists, isn’t that 
correct? 

General Spaatz. I am afraid to read newspapers for fear I might 
learn something secret that I should not know. 

Senator Jackson. General, I am glad that you have maintained 
your sense of humor after having spent quite a bit of time in the 
Pentagon. 

I think that ts all. 

Senator SyMINGTON. Senator Duff? 

Senator Durr. No more questions. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Hamilton? 

Mr. Hamiuton. I have a few more questions I would like to ask just 
for the sake of the record. 
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General, would you say that the form of the Russian society is an 
advantage or disadvantage from the standpoint of this competitive 
race for the development and production of scientific weapons? 

General Spaarz. Well, I think they have a great advantage in that 
they can tell their youth what they are going to do, whether to go into 
scientific training or whether to go into the army or the air force, and 
they can with their system make their services so attractive that men 
want to be part of them. 

They can move masses of people where they want to for dispersion. 

Wherever they build a plant they can move masses of people to the 
plant, Siberia or any other place. 

I would Say that they have a very distinct advantage. 

Mr. Hamitron. What would you say, General, if you care to com- 
ment on it, as to the relative competence of Russian airmen as against 
United States airmen; that is, from the standpoint of pilots? 

General Spaarz. The Russian training as against the 

Mr. Hamittron. Yes, sir; what would you say as to the relative 
competence of Russian pilots as against United States pilots both in 
tactical and strategic operations? 

General Spaarz. Well, I would say tactically that there would not 
be too much difference. 

sut I would still bank on the American pilot as being better. 

I don’t think that the Russians will ever be as good in the air as the 
Americans. 
fr. Hamitron. Would that be a wide gap between the two types of 
crews? 

General Spaarz. There would be a gap, I think, when it comes to 
strategic air operations. That is not something that you learn over- 
night. It takes quite a bit of training and time and background of 
knowledge to learn strategic bombing technique. 

And I don’t believe at this time that the training of the Russian 
crews in that phase, strategic bombing, would be comparable to ours. 

[ would put my money on General LeMay as against his opposite 
number in Russia. 

In tactical aviation, however, I think that our pilots found that 
when they were fighting Russian pilots over in Korea, and they had 
means of identifying them when the ‘vy were Russian pilots, that they 
were pretty good. 

They put up pretty good combat against our pilots. 

Mr. Hamitron. Do I understand you correctly, General, to say 
that you expect them from the tactical side to be 

General Spaatz. That is on the fighter side. 

Mr. HAMILTON (continuing). More or less comparable to ours? 

General Spaarz. More nearly comparable. 

Mr. Hamitron. More nearly comparable. You still think ours 
would be somewhat superior? 

General Spaatz. I think we would be better, but they did have the 
benefit of quite an educational institution over there in Korea. 
They sent their pilots over there and ran them on a roster, I suppose 
to spend 2 or 3 weeks or a month in combat with our pilots. 

Mr. Hamitron. They used it as a kind of internship, so to speak. 

General Spaatz. As a university, air university for combat instruc- 
tion, and I think they have undoubtedly improved their fighter 
ability as a result of that. 
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Mr. Hamitron. How much weight would you give that difference 
in skill between their crews and ours in the overall picture? Would 
it be sufficient to overcome any nume rical or qualitative advantages 
they might have as to weapons? 

General Spaatz. I would rather feel that in our future plans we 
might figure that our skill might take up the first shock of surprise 
attack, but we had better not trust to both skill and lack of numbers. 
| think we should have more numbers, and not give too much weight 
to our skill, because we are going to be subject to a surprise attack if 
there is a war. 

Mr. Hamitron. Do you think that is the only safe assumption on 
vhich to plan defense? 

General Spaarz. Yes. 

Mr. Hamiztron. In connection with that, General, 1 would like to 
ask you this question: Would it be your judgment that we could 
ever have a deterrent force with manned aircraft that would be 
adequate against unmanned aircraft? 

Perhaps 1 had better elaborate a little. That may be unclear. 
\ssume simply for the sake of argument that in this competitive 
race for the ICBM the Russians were to get the ICBM first. 1 don’t, 
of course, say that as a fact; I do not know, but just assuming that 
that is a possibility, would it be possible for us to have on hand an 
Air Force and defense that would still be adequate as a deterrent 
foree, even if they did get the ICBM, and until such time as we got 
the ICBM, if I make myself clear? 

General Spaarz. Yes. Well, 1 think that is possible, but even by 
having large numbers of heavy bombers and well dispersed, I believe 
that it would be very hazardous for us to count on that alone to 
take care of the situation, particularly since that force alone without 
the intercontinental ballistic missile in our hands might not be enough 
to prevent them from starting a war, prevent the Russians from 
starting a war. 

Mr. Hamitron. Might not be sufficient? 

General Spaatz. Might not be sufficient. 

Mr. Hamitron. Even if in fact it might be adequate to win? 

General Spaarz. Even if it might be adequate to win in case they 
did start. So I think we must have the intercontinental ballistic 
missile poised and ready before they get it if we are going to maintain 
strategic striking power as the deterrent to another war starting. 

Mr. Hamitron. Assuming that one cannot be sure as to which of 
the two of us would get the ICBM first, would you think it would 
be wise to maintain very strong strategic forces as a deterrent against 
the possibility that they might get it first? 

General Spaatz. Absolutely; yes, absolutely. 

Senator SymincTon. Senator Jackson? 

Senator Jackson. General, don’t you think there has been just a 
little too much talk about our qualitative advantages overcoming the 
quantitative advantages of the Soviets? 

| make that statement because we read in the paper constantly that 
while our people now admit, which was not the case a while back, 
that we are quantitatively behind the Soviet in airpower, they then 
say that our qualitative capability overcomes the quantitative. 

Isn’t that pretty dangerous philosophy? 
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General Spaatz. I think it is, particularly when we realize that, in 
case war does break out, we will have to absorb a surprise attack, and 
that means that a considerable number of the elements of national 
security and defense that we have counted on will be destroyed in 
that attack. Otherwise an enemy would not start it. 

Senator Jackson. We found in Korea that the quantitative prin- 
ciple has its advantages for the enemy. When they came with 
hordes, they were able to overrun our troops from time to time even 
though we were qualitatively superior; that is, soldier for soldier; is 
that correct? 

General Spaatz. That is correct; yes. 

Senator Jackson. Just one last question. Do you feel that our 
ballistic missile program is now organized as it should be within the 
Department of Defense or within the executive branch? 

General Spaatz. That would be a long question for me to answer, 
because I do not think the Department of Defense is properly 
organized. 

I think the Department of Defense should be organized the way it 
was recommended by the Army and the Air Corps, with a Chief of 
Staff and a General Staff with carefully selected officers of all three 
services on that Staff. 

Now, without getting into detail of whether the guided missile pro- 
gram is being done correctly, I would say the Department cannot be 
run correctly until they have that organization. 

Senator Jackson. From what you have read in the papers you are 
aware of the fact that the new so-called missiles ezar is in charge of 
this program, but as I understand it he has no authority to get the 
three services together? 

General Spaarz. I would imagine that would be the case; yes. 

Senator Jackson. I am referring to what I have read in the papers. 
You are aware of the fact that the Air Force has part of the program 
and the Army and the Navy have the other parts of the program. 
Do you think that is the way it ought to be run? 

General Spaatz. No; I do not think so. I don’t think it is right 
at all. 

Senator Jackson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator SymrincTon. Senator Duff? 

Senator Durr. No more questions. 

Senator Symineton. General, there is just one final question I 
would like to ask, if I may. 

The reasons for these hearings are obvious. 

Don’t you feel that the more information the American people can 
have with respect to the relative security of this country, the more 
information that they have which would not help a possible enemy, 
the better it is under our form of government? 

General Spaarz. I certainly think so; yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you. 

General, we thank you very much for being with us this morning. 

Our next hearing will be Monday, a closed session, with Mr. Dulles 
to continue his testimony, and on Wednesday we will have as our 
witness General Curtis E. LeMay. 

Whether or not that will be open or closed has not yet been 
decided. 

This hearing will now be closed. 
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